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A HIBBERT CONSUMER 
B 
THE REV. G. D. SEMPILL 


M.A. 


OnE who has been influenced by THE Hrsperr JouRNAL more than he 
can estimate desires nonetheless to attempt an estimate and in doing so to 
acknowledge a debt. An Army chaplain for nearly twenty years and, as 
such, subject to very frequent changes of station, he early found that it 
takes very few books to make up the 2 cwt. which is all of that kind of kit 
that the War Office considers a chaplain need carry around with him. 
Bulk for bulk there are few things heavier than books and if they are not 
tightly packed they will burst open any but very stout packing-cases. 
There was one occasion in China when, overtaking a limber, and before 
he could interfere, he saw one book after another falling on to the road 
and being light-heartedly kicked by one of the escort into a neighbouring 
paddy-field. A typhoon a little later on and a sandstorm in the Egyptian 
desert drove the lesson home that even a 2-cwt. library is too big for camp 
life overseas. So, rather than jettison the greater part of his reading matter 
every time he moved, he came to rely more and more upon THE HrsBerr, 
which has always contained much well-packed, concentrated pabulum. 
With a Bible and the current number of THE Hipserrt he need never starve 
in camp or billet, mess or troopship; and a few volumes of THE HissBeRT 
in his heavy kit formed a useful reservoir. 


I 


In a life so circumstanced one great advantage which THE HrsBert has 
over less concentrated forms of literature is that it makes plagiarism difficult. 
It has never been an easy matter to hold the attention of soldiers with 
sermons worth preaching, but it was considerably more difficult in the 
days when they were paraded to divine service than it has been since attend- 
ance became voluntary and the give and take of “ padre’s hours” was 
introduced. Their attention then could not be held even for five minutes 
of pious platitudes, but it was surprising how close was the attention they 
gave, frequently for much longer than five minutes, to sermons which 
dealt with more than trivialities. But, though soldiers are more interested 
in fundamental truths of religion than is frequently supposed, HrsBert 
articles, as published, lucid as they invariably are, would manifestly be 
far above the intellectual level of all but a very few even of the officers. 
Quotations, strong as the temptation frequently was to use them, would 
have been entirely wasted. To be of any use any article had to be thoroughly 
digested—in itself an excellent intellectual discipline—and translated into 
terms to which a military, paraded audience could be induced to listen. 
There are seldom less than three articles in any number of THE Hrssert 
which are amenable to such treatment, and frequently there are more. 
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Outstandingly helpful in this respect has been Dr L. P. Jacks, whose thought- 
provoking articles so frequently get right down to the ground upon which 
we all stand, be we soldier or philosopher; but he himself has seen to it 
that he has been only one among many. 

What makes this process of translating THe Hrsserr to the military 
mind less fantastically impossible than it seems to those who have never 
attempted it is probably the fact that, at least in pre-war days, the vast 
majority of men in the Army were men who sat but lightly to any form of 
institutional religion, who therefore had few preconceptions of which to be 
rid and whose minds were more open to and receptive of the kind of thoughts 
put forth in THe Hrpserr than are the general run of civilian congregations. 
The present writer is no longer in the Army but he would be surprised to 
learn that in this respect it has altered very much. More likely by now 
there are ninety-nine outside the orthodox fold for every one that is within. 
To audiences composed of such men anything short of intellectual honesty 
is readily suspect; but what is honestly believed as well as preached imme- 
diately gains the response of an attentive hearing. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that while plagiarism of words 
has not been profitable plagiarism of thought has not always been strictly 
avoided. Neither have the dangers of syncretism or thought-cannibalism. 
The writer has qualms of conscience in these matters. The process of 
consumption and translation seems to do something, admittedly not always 
good but, it is hoped, not always bad, which conceals and sometimes makes 
it difficult to indicate the source of what is reproduced. To mention the 
names of eminent scholars to audiences who have never heard of them 
only gives the impression that the speaker is claiming an erudition which 
places him-above his hearers. Than this there are few things which can 
more quickly alienate the sympathy of the latter. A debt to H1BBErt 
contributors nevertheless remains of which it is now sought to make tardy 
acknowledgment. There is also, however, the consoling thought that the 
circulation of THE Hipsert, though world-wide, is from its very nature 
confined in the main to people who are in a position to influence public 
opinion in greater or less degree: to pass on the wise thoughts of others 
can be made a service both to their authors and to their ultimate recipients. 
And Tue Hrssert itself provides its own corrective to light-fingered theft 
in presenting divergent or opposing views for discussion. One cannot 
set forth as one’s own one view one Sunday and the opposite view the next. 
The uncritical reproduction of other people’s opinions is, moreover, to be 
avoided, if on no higher ground, because it is part of the intellectual dis- 
honesty which is readily apparent to irreverent minds. Memory recalls a 
chaplain who with astonishing naivety never realised that some members 
of the garrison had taken to reading the sermon in Saturday’s Times in 
order to check his Sunday divagations therefrom! To give him his due, 
he was nearly always word-perfect. He even gained among the undiscerning 
some reputation as a sound, orthodox preacher, but——. 


II 
Having lived for a few years on an intellectual diet of which the protein 
content was supplied by THE Hrsserr it is perhaps not surprising that the 
present writer should have been rather dismayed to find himself regarded, 
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not by his soldier audiences but by some of his brother chaplains, as a bit 
too “‘advanced ” in his views. Some of the most fruitful memories he retains 
are of discussions over a drink in some officers’ mess after church parade. 
Mess etiquette normally forbade the discussion of religious subjects in 
mess, but in more than one regiment the ban was liable to be overlooked 
before lunch on Sundays. Possibly the subalterns wanted to get their own 
back on the padre for having had to go on parade, but it was invariably 
they who started the discussions. Captains might frown occasionally and 
field officers listen in sardonic silence, but there was neither too much heat 
nor any lack of interest. Somewhat irreverent they may all have been at 
times and unsparing and outspoken in their criticism of any kind of religious 
sham, but never was there any complaint that the padre’s views were too 
“advanced.” It was from senior chaplains that such complaints came. 


What you say may be all very true; I remember hearing something like it 
away back in my own student days; but it’s not the kind of thing you should 
pass on to the troops. You will only disturb their faith. 


So would run a gentle chiding. 

By the time of Hitler’s war the writer had himself become a senior chap- 
lain and sometimes had the duty and privilege of attending services conducted 
by war-time chaplains of all denominations except Roman Catholic. These 
services were rarely anything but reverent, worshipful and helpful. Some 
of the chaplains who conducted them obviously attached no importance to 
a sermon and what they said in that line was liable to be resented as an 
insult to the intelligence of their audience. But many even of those to whom 
the sermon was manifestly a matter of great moment apparently viewed 
the scriptures which they professed to expound exactly as they were viewed 
by their fathers and grandfathers. Few of them had their theological 
training far behind them, but it was difficult to imagine that Biblical 
Criticism had formed any part of it. Or were they simply afraid of being 
too “‘ advanced”? They would have been surprised and, when occasion- 
ally they were told, they were shocked or indignant to learn how far in 
advance of them were many both in and out of their audiences. 

Engaged now in civilian work the writer finds that it is much more 
hazardous to assume some knowledge of and interest in the results of 
Biblical research than it was in the Army. Than a civilian congregation of 
any denomination ‘surely there can be nothing more conservative, more 
suspicious of “‘ advanced” views! The minister of a large urban congrega- 
tion recently, after rather a longer and more bromidic string of platitudes 
than usual, apparently thought it necessary to assure his hearers that he 
was not indulging in “‘ higher thought.” How otiose was his disclaimer! 
But perhaps those young war-time chaplains were right. From their experi- 
ence in civilian charges—and of being nourished ona diet of THE Hrspert— 
they may have become over-cautious where the susceptibilities of their 
church members are concerned. At a time when pews are frequently 
empty it must seem to them rash to say anything which may conceivably 
drive away the staunch and faithful. They deserve some sympathy: it is 
upon the staunch and faithful that they must rely for financial support of 
the causes they so frequently have to plead. But is not their attitude some- 
what pusillanimous in servants of one who from all accounts put new life 


9* 
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into the scriptures of his day and addressed himself more often than not 
to those outside the confines of orthodoxy? Without going the length of 
having themselves red-labelled “‘ Modernist” our preachers might surely 
venture a step or two out of the theological environment of the Middle 
Ages into that wherein for all purposes except theology their hearers live. 

Both experience and THe Hrpsert suggest that bolder action might be 
more creditable and more profitable. Someone wrote in THE HrsBERT 
three or four years ago something to the effect that one of the obvious 
lessons of the recent war was that the Church could no longer be regarded 
as the only gateway into the kingdom of God. If this means that during 
the war, and since, very many men and women have been seen to be under 
the rule of God who have acknowledged no allegiance to any branch of 
the Church, there is more than one chaplain will testify to its truth. It is 
as Dr W. Macneile Dixon wrote in The Human Situation *: 

There are lovable scamps, of whom the world is full, who astonish us by doing 

magnificent things of which their virtuous neighbours are quite incapable, 
exhibiting a self-sacrifice or a cheerfulness in adversity, or in face of death, which 
saints might envy. 
That the Church of Rome, given her premises, should deny the existence of 
any other gateway but herself to the kingdom of heaven is logical and 
understandable enough, but the idea seems to be not a whit more palatable 
to the orthodox of other churches. That there are many who have experi- 
enced and willingly served under the rule of God is surely not to be deplored 
but a matter for rejoicing. This particular consumer of THE Hrpperr 
believes that some at least of them would come inside if they could count 
on receiving no affront to their intelligence. Other things they may want 
as well—comfort in sorrow, courage in adversity, strength in weakness— 
but these things cannot be effectually mediated to them by anyone, priest 
or minister, whose sincerity and intellectual honesty are in doubt. 


III 


A problem which gets ever more difficult of solution with every year we 
linger in medievalism is to know what to give to children and the young 
in the way of religious education. The Roman Catholic Church and the 
Communists are here in an enviable position in knowing exactly what 
they want to drill into their young, and their authoritarian power is such 
and can be enforced with such ruthless confidence that their control cannot 
readily be broken at any stage of their devotees’ subsequent lives. But 
where intellectual liberty is more highly prized fear creeps in that to con- 
tinue to teach children the beautiful, miraculous tales they love so much 
is not to prepare them for life but to sow their paths with mines which 
are bound to cause many casualties. Concentration upon the Christian 
doctrine of the Kingdom, as was advocated some years ago in a dimly 
remembered article in THE HrsBert, is probably as sound a course as any, 
especially if linked with the teaching of the Rule of God here rather than 
in the hereafter: it provides some guidance for but does not preclude the 
exercise of private judgement at the age of maturity; but how to achieve 
a beneficial degree of uniformity in such teaching is a problem of all the 
greater urgency from the fact that no such problem exists for either of the 

1 P, 205. 
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two contemporary forms of authoritarianism. There far too often grows 
up in the young men and women of non-Roman branches of the Church 
a feeling that in regard to their religious education they have, as they 
themselves express it, been “led up the garden path.” The result is simply 
to drive them from their own communion and lay them open to the propa- 
ganda of one form of authoritarianism or another. The resentment of the 
disillusioned may be rarer than the indifference of the less thoughtful 
but it is seldom less difficult to remove. Straighter dealing with the young 
and adolescent would surely go a long way to prevent the growth both of 
disillusionment and of indifference, but how that is to be brought about 
is a problem to which a solution will not be found so long as individual 
communions remain apart. So at least it seems to one who in the Army 
frequently had to resist requests from combatant officers for “ undenomi- 
national ”’ services which would have been anathema to most brands of 
eccleciastical superior. The notion of a synthetic Christianity is not one 
which appeals to many, if any, Church leaders, but some cognisance 
should be taken of the fact that it is for some such thing that there is 
a demand from many who are irked by the Church’s divisions and dis- 
satisfied with partisan teaching but sincerely anxious about the Christian 
upbringing of their children. The day is past when any branch of the Chris- 
tian Church can safely assume uncritical acceptance of traditional teaching - 
and, if methods of mass-indoctrination are to be avoided, the time has come 
to make an honest approach to the many thousands of honest people who, 
once inside, could not but be a source of strength to the Church. But they 
will not come inside so long as they see the way barred by mental reserva- 
tions or, worse, by what they often deem to be downright intellectual 
dishonesty. A well-tried line of approach is through the children, but it 
is a line which is vitiated when the children are taught what they will 
afterwards have to unlearn. It cannot be said nowadays that people of 
intelligence in this country have their own or their children’s entry into 
heaven jeopardised by too great a load of material wealth; so why obstruct 
in any way their participation in the work of the Church? If they are to 
be so obstructed, they cannot be blamed if the gateways they seek are not 
of the Church’s construction. 


IV 


Such, then, are the conclusions to which THE Hrsserr has helped (or 
driven?) the writer in the course of a somewhat nomadic life. His pre- 
occupation has obviously been with the results of scholarship rather than 
with scholarship itself. He has been a consumer rather than a producer. 
At best he has been no more than a middleman. He has sometimes envied 
those contributors to THE Hissert who have given of their wisdom from 
the immunity of ivory towers, but he is very conscious of the debt he owes 
to them and of his fallibility as a transmitter of that wisdom. He also 
gratefully acknowledges that the pages of THE Hrszerr are consecrated to 
the search for and statement of truth irrespective of where truth may lead; 
and, despite occasional inner rumblings, he avows himself still an un- 


repentant consumer. 
G. D. SEMPILL 


PEEBLES ’ 





HAPPINESS AND THE MATERIAL 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


By 
HAROLD B. HEWITT 


M:8.,. Bs. 
Research Fellow, Westminster Hospital School of Medicine 


UNDERLYING the principle of granting suffrage to every sane adult of a 
community is<he belief that it is only by such means that “ social justice ” 
can be ensured. It follows that any democratically elected government must 
itself pursue a policy which aims at “ social justice.” From a survey of.all 
those creeds and philosophies which claim to be inspired by democratic 
sentiments, it appears that there is as little agreement about the criteria 
of “social justice” as there is about the steps which must be taken to 
achieve it. 

Since human beings are affected by social change in a way that is con- 
ditioned by their previous experience, it is evident that politically induced 
social changes cannot be too radical without at the same time becoming 
inhumari. In working for “ social justice” we are therefore debarred 
from the extreme measures which may be suggested by a logical assessment 
of social conditions and must often be content with the more limited mea- 
sures determined by an empirical approach to our problems. This is not a 
limitation prescribed by a particular political doctrine but one which is 
imposed by the accumulation of habits and customs which make up the 
constitution of the social organism and which are responsible for the 
stability it possesses at any particular time. The ingredient of unkindness 
that is so evident in revolutionary movements is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of attempting to graft an intellectually conceived form of society, 
however immaculate the concept may be, upon one which has grown 
naturally through the centuries and whose pattern has the irregularity of 
any structure thrown together by a multiplicity of empirical influences. 
That our society has exhibited class stratification throughout every period 
of which we have any information is an historical fact which cannot be 
glossed over to suit the calculations of any political philosophy. A society 
can no more disown its tradition than an individual can divorce himself 
from the organic evolution of which he is the outcome. Any attempt to 
warp the social organism into a fresh form while ignoring the stratification 
that is so primordial a feature of its composition is a crude undertaking 
which abounds in both inhumanity and injustice. One is reminded of Lenin’s 


terrible logicality: 


It doesn’t matter a jot if three-fourths of mankind perish! The only thing 
that matters is that, in the end, the remaining fourth should become communist! 


t 
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So exclusively intellectual are the connotations that are liable to be affixed 
to the term “ social justice ” that any broad statement of democratic ideals 
should be so framed as to imply their humanity. Jeremy Bentham’s “ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” is a fair enough objective 
provided there is a frank admission that the conditions which conduce to 
happiness are not the same for different sections of the community. 

‘The greatest happiness of the greatest number,” despite its being a 
more sensible description of the democratic ideal than “ social justice,” 
is unfortunately a conception which, on account of its quantitative flavour, 
may invite the misleading calculations of social geometricians averse to the 
reckonings of empiricism. An intention to raise the general level of happi- 
ness in a community is the commonest pretext for embarking on schemes 
of social reform, and various specious observations are made by politicians 
by which they presume to gauge the distribution of jose de vivre among the 
various classes of society. Arbitrary judgements concerning this distribu- 
tion not only are made the basis of social reforms but are used to assess the 
effectiveness of political measures. 

The materialistic complexion that characterises the modern undet- 
standing of “‘ welfare” is conferred by the necessity, if happiness is to be 
apportioned, of symbolising happiness by some factor of classes or indivi- 
duals which ‘is both measurable and manceuvrable. The most powerful 
instruments of government for altering the social form are economic 


controls. It follows that, if the economic changes which a government 


effects are to be claimed as necessary means to a humanitarian end, then a 
close relationship must be assumed to exist between the happiness of an 
individual and his material standard of living. Happiness may then be 


treated as a commodity whose distribution can be made to conform to a 
preconceived pattern by the same manipulations as are used to influence 
the distribution of wealth. The most subtle effect of equalitarian propaganda 
is to inflict this materialistic misconception upon large numbers of persons 
and so beguile them from a proper understanding of the foundations of 
happiness. 

This assumption, of an absolute relationship between the prevailing 
general level of happiness of a community and the material standard of 
living, is in contrast to the teaching of all the principal religions of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it is one for which satisfactory evidence 
is wanting. 

It is well known that revolutionary movements are apt to attract those 
who, as individuals, are maladjusted. It is to be expected therefore that 
the votaries of radical political ideologies will include a high proportion of 
persons in their adolescence, a period of life when adjustment is greatly 
disturbed by the appearance of fresh needs and responsibilities. It is as 
though an attempt were being made to remedy the maladjustment by 
altering the environment rather than by developing the faculties for meeting 
it. The onset of maturity is characterised by a more realistic acceptance 
of the circumstances in which the individual finds himself. Successful 
adaptation to those circumstances, whatever they may be, is not only an 
attribute of normality but the condition of happiness. Few indeed would 
care to deny tha* the secret of contentment is the art of getting used to things 
as they are. The nature of the material circumstances in which different 


‘ 
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peoples find themselves is of far less importance in determining their 
prevailing mood than is their adaptability. And when we examine the 
individual, we find that his happiness is certainly at the mercy more of his 
own intrinsic disposition than of his material standard of living. These 
are facts which expose a certain fundamental unsoundness of equalitarian 
philosophies, in that these focus attention not upon equality of disposition 
but upon equality of material amenities. 

It is interesting to reflect that if there were an absolute relationship 
between happiness and the material standard of living we should have to 
conclude that in the last three thousand years of human life in these islands 
there has been a gradual emergence from abject misery to a condition which 
must by now be bordering on elation. Such a conclusion implies not only 
a too generous view of the boons of material progress but a great under- 
estimation of the buoyancy of the human spirit. It is probable that the 
difficulties with which our ancestors contended, though different in many 
respects from those we now meet, evoked emotional reactions of much the 
same quality and tempo as we experience to-day. The conditions of life 
change with the times: our emotional reactions, proceeding always from 
primitive sources in the mind, are more stereotyped. Indeed, it is most 
unlikely that man’s capacity for emotional experience has undergone any 
significant change for several millennia at least. 

A comparison between different peoples in the modern world lends little 
support to the hypothesis that cheerfulness is a function of the standard of 
life. The Eskimos live under conditions which we, in temperate climates, 
might suppose to be incompatible with human existence, let alone happiness: 
but those who have braved the Eskimo environment are unanimous in 
observing that these people are of an unusually cheerful disposition. It is 
evident that emotional tone is more a function of racial temperament than 
of material prosperity. That tone is manifest in the culture as it is in the 
demeanour of a people. 

In time of war a great many persons are compelled to exchange the 
amenities of a suburban house for the rugged discipline of life under canvas 
in a remote land; from a secure and uneventful routine they pass abruptly 
into contrasting circumstances of danger and uncertainty. Such a change 
may be regarded as a fall in the standard of living. It will be admitted 
by such persons, however, that this drastic curtailment of their comfort 
and serenity was not accompanied by any protracted misery, and that there 
was very little forfeit of good humour and high spirits on the part of those 
previously capable of enjoying them. 

It serves the interests of equalitarian politicians to spread the gospel 
that happiness can be generated out of material amenities; and propaganda 
of this character has succeeded well in distracting attention from the very 
large contribution made by intrinsic factors in determining the emotional 
tone of individuals. The relative parts played by heredity and environment 
in the determination of personality and character have always been a matter 
of controversy, and it has to be admitted that apportioning the influence 
of nature and nurture on behaviour is not greatly facilitated by systematic 
enquiry. The same may be said of these two influences in their effects 
on personal happiness. The experience of psychiatrists, however, though 
it has been gained in the study of those whose afflictions have brought them 
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to a court or a consulting room, is not to be discounted as a source of 
information about the mechanisms which operate to dispel or retain good 
morale in normal persons. The existence of distinctive personality types, 
each of which tends to reside in a particular build and constitution, is well 
known to have a hereditary basis. The kind of emotional reaction to difficulty 
which may be expected from individuals of these different types is often of a 
specific kind, in the sense that difficulty may evoke depression, anxiety or 
hysteria as the case may be. Apart from such hereditary patterns of 
reaction there are other powerful predisposing factors which impose 
themselves previous to adult life. The emotional experiences of early 
childhood are believed to play a dominant réle in deciding the emotional 
and behaviour patterns of the adult. There can be little doubt indeed that 
where the influence of such intrinsic factors in the adult is very strong 
mental conflict and unhappiness will sometimes ensue whatever environ- 
ment presents itself. In such cases, it is in the nature of things that intrinsic 
breakdown, when it occurs, will be attributed to the particular constellation 
of circumstances surrounding the individual at the time of his ordeal. In 
the same way, unhappiness that arises from intrinsic causes is most often 
attributed to imperfections in the environment. All these considerations 
are summarised in the view that the environment is a challenge to the 
individual and that failure to meet it in good heart is evidence of unbalance, 
sickness or depravity in the individual. It is upon such an understanding 
of human predicaments that religious appeal is based, and it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that the Church cannot turn away from this approach to 
human affairs without taking sides in the contests of politics. If environ- 
ment is taken to be the deciding factor in personal maladjustment, and in 
the unhappiness by which it makes itself apparent to the victim, then all 
preaching as we know it must be at an end. It is the materialistic philo- 
sophies that seek the redemption of human misery through politically 
imposed “ welfare.” 

Among the more spectacular pieces of evidence against the belief in an 
absolute relationship between prosperity and happiness is the fact that the 
incidence of suicide, in the United States at least, rises significantly from 
the lower to the higher income groups. This finding of sociologists is 
hardly in favour of contentment being a purchasable commodity; nor does 
it allow much confidence in the assertion that penultimate misery is found 
more often with poverty than with riches. 

So great has been the influence upon modern thought of materialistic 
political propaganda that even the most critical persons have fallen into 
a too ready acceptance of the theory that happiness is proportionate to 
wealth. It is seldom necessary to survey beyond one’s immediate circle of 
friends and acquaintances to be assured that prosperity, adversity and 
cheerfulness of mind are for the most part independent variables. But we 
should not overlook the fact that a habitually anxious disposition, being 
usually associated with distraction and mental retardation, does not make 
for success in any walk of life. Poverty, failure and misery are not seldom 
causally related to one another in a direction opposite to that which equali- 
tarian philosophy makes a primary assumption. 

Happiness is really no more than the fragrance of successful adaptation 
to circumstances; and the evidence of history and travel leaves little doubt 
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that the variety of material circumstances to which human beings can become 
so adapted is almost limitless. The capacity for adaptation, however, grows 
less as age advances; it should therefore be the special resolve of any 
humanitarian administration of social affairs to ensure a stable economic 
condition for the aged. Sudden falls in the standard of living, whomsoever 
they affect, are more difficult to meet than gradual ones. The profound and 
widespread misery induced by mass unemployment demands that no govern- 
ment dissociate itself from a responsibility to guard against it and to 
mitigate its effects when it occurs. 

If there is acceptance of the assertion that happiness is a product of 
successful adaptation and that successful adaptation is the usual condition 
of normal persons whatever their estate, it is clear that political policies 
which involve the introduction of drastic legislation aimed at altering the 
distribution of wealth among the various established classes, cannot be 
justified on purely humanitarian grounds. The removal of any amenity 
which is familiar and accepted is a depressing happening no matter what the 
income group of those who suffer it. It is not the nature of the renunciations 
which have to be made that causes the distress, but the act of renunciation 
itself. In terms of the satisfaction of palpable needs the pound has not the 
same value for persons of different income groups. An extra {1 of pur- 
chasing power per week brings little satisfaction to a man earning £100 per 
week, whereas such an increment may be a substantial benefaction to a man 
earning only £5 per week. 

The infant mortality rate in backward communities lacking the knowledge 
and means for combating disease may approach 90 per cent. In such 
communities this early decimation of life is familiar and accepted, and does 
not evoke locally the strong emotional reactions which might be expected 
from persons accustomed to a very low rate of infant mortality. If the 
infant mortality rate of an advanced American or European community 
were to rise from the present low level of 4 per cent. to 90 per cent., this 
would constitute a crippling calamity and have incalculable psychological 
and economic consequences. That which is unforeseen and for which a 
people is unprepared by past experience appears to them in the shape of 
disaster: the same circumstances may pass unremarked elsewhere. It is 
evident that the amount of distress associated with altered material circum- 
stances cannot be judged except by strictly local standards. Since it is the 
limitation of human distress with which equalitarian politicians profess to 
be concerned, it would be logical for them to appreciate that maintenance 
of the status quo may in certain circumstances serve their purpose best. 

A great amount of unwarranted sympathy can readily be evoked from 
persons living at higher standards by causing them to reflect on how they 
would care to live under more primitive conditions. That they are dis- 
comfited by such reflection is due to the fact that they are forced to visualise 
the renunciations which they would have to make but which the more 
primitive people with whom they are being asked to compare themselves 
have never had to make. The reactions of a fifty-year-old accountant to 
the imagined prospect of becoming a steeplejack are not to be taken as any 
indication of the sentiments of a man who has lived his life up and down 
spires. Of all the devices used by equalitarian philosophers to encourage 
acceptance of their thesis, this is the most successful deception. 
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The propensity for adaptation to circumstances, one of the most self- 
evident manifestations of human life, is not merely overlooked by the 
equalitarians; it is actively discouraged and resented by them, the aversion 
being made clear both by the revolt against complacency and by active 
measures to spread discontent and unrest. 

It is not with a remote “‘ average man ” abstracted from national statistics 
that an individual compares his lot: it is with his immediate fellows. 
Being “‘ in the money ” is a state the romance of which lasts only as long 
as the beneficiary continues to live among persons less prosperous. Under 
these conditions the difficulties of meeting existing obligations are greatly 
eased. When he moves to a class more appropriate to his new estate the 
romance fades and he is faced with personal problems of the same character 
as previously but at a different level. A sense of poverty is vouchsafed 
all but the very few. 

Economic level carries with it a sense of status, and the demand for 
increased remuneration is quite as much instigated by the desire for elevated 
status as it is by more material ambitions. It is therefore to be expected 
that raising the standard of living of a whole class en b/oc is a measure which 
will promote less satisfaction than might be expected. As soon as the local 
standard of living is itself raised, the difficulties of maintaining that standard 
quickly revert to their original level. Added to this, the sense of enhanced 
status that is temporarily created disappears as soon as the universality of 
the promoted circumstances is appreciated. Psychological considerations 
of this kind may often appear in the terms “increased cost of living,” 


this trend being partly due to absolute increase of prices and partly the 
consequence of raised standards. Such considerations should not go un- 


noticed in any examination of the phenomenon of wage spiralling. 
Politicians are reluctant to teach, and people generally are unwilling to 
learn, what has long been asserted—that the more people are given, the 
more they demand. 

** Social justice ” is a conception not so readily definable as we are led to 
believe by those who use it as a surplice to cover radical movements. The 
measures necessary to establish an illusory classless society through economic 
manipulation involve inevitably the distribution of “luxuries” in one 
quarter and the infliction of “impoverishment” in another. The fact 
that it is previous experience which determines the amount of pleasure 
to be derived from a given quality of material circumstances, and the 
manner in which this obvious truth is evaded by the “ levellers,” do not 
encourage any confidence in the assertion that equalitarian policies emanate 
exclusively from considerations of justice and humanity. Indeed this seems 
hardly likely when we reflect how much envy, hatred and violence have 
contributed to the force of historic thrusts towards equality. 

The increasing involvement of non-communist governments in schemes 
for the global distribution of materials and amenities in accordance with 
some broad precept of human rights is a development which obscures 
the ideological difference between communist and non-communist factions 
that is held to be the cause of protracted military preparation. A difference 
of technique between these two antagonists is certainly apparent: inter- 
national communism provokes unrest and vociferous demands for material 
equality, while the method of the non-communist nations seems to be to 
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spread the jam thinly by stealth. It is not a difference that appears so 
fundamental as to justify an antagonism as potentially lethal as that now 
existing. 

The extent to which the more favoured nations enjoying a relatively 
high material standard of living should jeopardise their survival in the far 
distant future by a too zealous pursuit of equalitarian international schemes 
has never been defined. Are we, in our determination of human rights, 
to take no account of the different accepted standards of life which have 
prevailed for many centuries in different regions of the world? 

Global organisations provide an atmosphere conducive to the develop- 
ment of benign megalomania in men necessarily nurtured in smaller arenas. 
The expansive deliberations of those who seek prominence in gigantic 
projects seem to echo in a void of unreality that looms about them. We have 
heard authoritative, but facile, prognostications issued about the potentiali- 
ties of global food production and about the eventual possibility of this 
catching up with global demands. Malthus is not so discredited, however, 
that we can afford to plan the global distribution of food without first 
stabilising and homogenising the widely different reproduction rates which 
prevail in different regions of the world. Experience should have taught 
us by now that the vicissitudes of nature, the forces of extravagant senti- 
mentality and the taboos of morality and religion invariably combine to 
hamper the resolution of human problems by logical means. Are we to be 
confident that birth control can be enforced in a backward country over 
several decades while measures for the control of disease are assiduously 
withheld over the same period? Let there be no doubt that this or some » 
equally unacceptable control policy would have to be instituted before 
nations could join together in a scheme for the equitable distribution and 
receipt of the means of subsistence. The doom of these noble and pre- 
carious ambitions is perhaps already revealed by the fact that the World 
Food Organisation and the World Health Organisation are already engaged 
upon their tasks whereas a similar organisation for the equitable propagation 
of human flesh among the different nations is nowhere in evidence. 

We have only to reflect upon the savage material conditions with which 
large sections of mankind have still to contend, and to contemplate the 
hazards which continually threaten the standard of living of us all, to be 
glad that our happiness is not quite at the mercy of our estates. The hope 
and glory of a human life are sustained in the knowledge that the resources 
of happiness reside in our natures and at some distance from the harsh 


touch of circumstances. 
H. B. HEWITT 


LONDON 





GOD AND THE POSITIVISTS 
By 
J. B. COATES! 


B.A. 


THE useful little book, Logic and Language, recently issued under the editor- 
ship of Professor Flew, seems to me one of a number of signs that a new 
spirit is emerging among the positivists through which, we may hope, a 
way out may be found from that formal barrenness in which much British 
philosophy has been bogged for so long. The positivist school, following 
Russell, has believed that the new logic would give philosophy a fresh 
start by clearing away a mass of metaphysical lumber and enabling a 
final solution to be reached of many age-old philosophical problems. 
What has tended to happen is the rise of a new scholasticism, more 
arid, more remote from “‘ men’s business and bosoms,” than any product 
of the medieval mind. Russell’s attempt to confine philosophy within the 
limits of mathematical logic, on the one hand, and a justification of the 
methods of science, on the other, has, in so far as his example has been 
followed, as it largely has been, deprived philosophy of its richest provinces 
and removed it from the purview of all but a group of specialists. Wittgen- 
stein summed up excellently that part of the positivist scheme which is 
concerned with mathematical logic by remarking that it is concerned with 
Nothing, with tautologies, that it tells us nothing about the world. The 
belief that the new methods would result in a final solution of tangles 
unamenable to the older logic has hardly been justified by the event. While 
mathematical logic is concerned with tautologies, the attempt to use the 
new logic to demonstrate the validity of science has met with unforeseen 
difficulties. Clearly induction cannot be used to demonstrate the truth 
of induction, but neither can a mathematical logic concerned with tautologies 
prove the truth of that induction on which science is based. 

What Logic and Language seems to me to show is that the positivists, 
seeing that the methods of Russell, of Wittgenstein and the Viennese school 
lead to a philosophical dead end, are discovering new approaches to their 
problems. Russell is, of course, still a powerful influence, and no doubt 
the new methods owe much indirectly to his work. Nevertheless it is 
increasingly realised that the extravagant claims made by Russell and his 
followers for the new logic, in particular the claim that many questions 
which had baffled philosophers for centuries can now be settled once and 
for all, must be discounted if not entirely rejected. In particular, Russell’s 
belief that he has disproved the existence of God by demonstrating the 
falsity of the cosmological and ontological arguments seems to me to be 
invalid. John Wisdom’s excellent. chapter on “Gods” in Logie and 
Language shows that a belief in God can rest on reasonable grounds that are 


1 Mr Coates, who is secretary of the London Personalist Group, will be well known to 
some readers as the author of The Crisis of the Human Person and other books. 
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in no sense affected by Russell’s arguments. What then is the basis of this 
new approach, which is well illustrated both in Dr Wisdom’s chapter and 
in Paul Edwards’s discussion of “ Bertrand Russell’s doubts about 
induction ” ? 

The new method might be described as being based on a realisation that 
logic, if it is to have a useful bearing on life, must provide a justification 
for many of the ways in which men actually reason, seeing that that reason 
cannot be entirely fallacious as it serves them not too badly in numberless 
situations. A logic which is concerned with tautologies, and which fails 
to justify that induction on which not only all science but the indispensable 
everyday judgements of commonsense are based, will clearly not serve that 
purpose. Mr Edwards and Dr Wisdom examine the form that man’s 
actual reasoning takes in relation to induction, and in relation to God, and 
show the ground for what is reasonable in it. 

Bertrand Russell’s argument on induction is that no conceivable number 
of instances of a particular kind of phenomenon can provide any proof that 
the next instance will not run counter to previous observations; for example, 
the fact that we have observed ten thousand times that people falling from 
a high building fall downwards does not prove that on the next occasion 
when we see a person so situated he may not move towards the sky instead 
of earthwards. If then the inductive principle is valid, and Russell believes 
that it is, seeing that science is based on it, the logical principle supporting 
it must be known a priori if it can be known at all. Paul Edwards remarks, 
in his reply to Russell’s view, that, on that view, even if the confirmatory 
instances for the theory of gravitation were a million or ten million times 
as extensive as they are now and were drawn from a much wider field, and 
even if we had explored every corner of the universe with instruments 
millions of times as fine and accurate as any we now possess and had failed 
to discover any Controller of the Movements of Human Bodies who might 
introduce some new factor into the situation, there would still be no reason 
for believing that the next person falling from the Empire State Building 
would fall downwards, though we should have a very strong expectation 
that he would do so. The question at issue, Mr Edwards remarks, is what 
Russell means when he speaks of our having a reason to believe, and adds 
that what he means is clearly a deductively conclusive reason. But it seems 
clear, from our very definition of the terms ‘‘ deduction ” and “ induction,” 
that inductive method can never afford a deductive demonstration, and that 
in this sense past observations can never be a reason for any prediction 
whatever. But, he adds, “reason,” as meaning deductively conclusive 
reason in the sense intended by Russell, is not what is meant by the term in 
its everyday use; indeed, Russell himself has shown that deductive reasoning 
in this sense is only concerned with tautologies, or, as Wittgenstein said, 
with nothing. But scientists and ordinary people are very much concerned 
with something, with the world with which they have to grapple, so that 
what they mean by “reason” is clearly not what Russell means. But, 
seeing that science gives results, and ordinary people are not by any means 
always ineffectual fools, the way in which people reason in practice is what 
is important, and philosophy should discuss what is meant by reason in 
this very practical sense. Russell, in fact, is using “‘ reason ” in some formal 
way (one might almost say a “‘ metaphysical ” way) which has little relation 
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to how men act and feel. What he is doing, says Mr Edwards, is to give 
some “high redefinition ” of “ reason ” which in fact removes “ reason ” 
from the sphere of practical life. Mr Edwards remarks that if you define a 
physician as a “ person who has a medical degree and is capable of curing 
any conceivable disease in less than two minutes ” we could readily prove 
the proposition that “there are no physicians in New York,” and adds 
that philosophical paradoxes such as Russell’s argument that there is no 
“‘ reason” to believe in the procedure which in science and everyday life 
is plainly reasonable, in fact indispensable and inevitable, is similar to this 
proof that there are no physicians in New York, though there are also 
differences which can be ignored for the purpose of this present.argument. 

Mr Edwards concludes by saying that the basis for the validity of induc- 
tion in science is precisely the same as the basis for the argument of the 
ordinary man who would hold that it was reasonable to choose Hutton 
(on his form in 1951) as the opening batsman for England in test cricket; 
it is not based on any “‘ deductively necessary ” reasoning. It is nevertheless 
a genuinely valid, indeed indispensable, mode of reasoning. 

Dr Wisdom, similarly, in his discussion of “God” is not concerned 
with any supposedly deductively conclusive demonstration of God’s 
existence. It may well be true that Russell has proved all such demon- 
strations to be invalid, but he has also proved that induction is in the same 
sense invalid, yet he himself continues to believe in it. The mere lack of a 
deductively conclusive demonstration, then, should not prevent Russell 
from believing in God, nor do I believe that the lack of such a demonstration 
is in fact the cause of his atheism. What Dr Wisdom does is to examine 
some of the reasons why people have believed and still believe in God. 
By this procedure reasons may be discovered, which, while falling short 
of any perfect logical proof, are such as may be accepted by a reasonable man. 

Dr Wisdom first points out that while the old “experimental” use 
of a belief in God through which prayer to God was used to cause rain 
and improve the crops is no longer or very rarely practised, there are other 
positive uses of a belief in God which satisfy deeply felt needs to-day and 
do not seem to those who find benefit from them to express anything 
superstitious or unreasonable. For example, people feel more reassured 
about the world by believing that it is related to another world that transcends 
it. In this other world are the values which stand firm amid all our changing 
moods and circumstances; in it also are the physical things, the “‘ things 
in themselves,” which are more permanent than the shadows that they 
throw upon the screen before our minds; from this world come those 
inspirations which are referred to as the work of “ grace.” Karl Jaspers 
or Martin Buber would say that it is in such moments of “ grace ” that we 
hear God’s voice, and they believe that the experience is of such value that 
it is precisely through such moments that life is seen to be significant. 

God, similarly, may be a hypothesis through which the world becomes 
more comprehensible to us so that we feel more at home in it. The hypo- 
thesis of the existence of mind is almost universally felt to be reasonable 
to account for the fact that human beings behave so cunningly all by them- 
selves, unlike the most ingenious machines. Similarly, the hypothesis of 
God may seem reasonable to explain the supernatural intricacy of the order 
and pattern of nature, to explain how the blossoms are adjusted to the bees, 
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how the presence of significant form in nature is adjusted to man’s passion 
for beauty. We tend to believe that in some sense mind exists, even if we 
cannot solve the metaphysical puzzle raised by Professor Ryle in his Concept 
of Mind, or answer his arguments when he endeavours to show that 
“‘ mind,” the “‘ ghost in the machine,” has no existence as a separate entity. 
We may recognise a similar difficulty in getting behind the phenomena of 
nature to God, yet the hypothesis of ‘‘ God ” may still have value to account 
for the fact that there is an order and beauty in nature which differs both 
from the order of a machine and from any order that man himself could 
have invented, that it is, at all events, a ‘‘ more than human ”’ order. These 
considerations are clearly not in any sense logically conclusive demonstra- 
tions of God’s existence. They nevertheless have their weight and what 
Dr Wisdom calls their “ experimental value ” for many people. 

Dr Wisdom goes on to argue that there are questions in relation to which 
there may be a difference of standpoint although there is no dispute as to 
the facts involved, and no possibility of settling the issue by experiment; 
and yet in such cases one person may argue more reasonably than another 
and may in fact be right. Two persons who have observed carefully a 
long neglected garden may differ as to whether it shows evidence of visits 
from a gardener. Two persons looking at a picture or natural scene may 
come to the conclusion either that it is exquisitely beautiful, or that it is 
lacking in beauty, just as a theist may accuse an atheist of blindness in not 
seeing a supernatural order and beauty in the universe, and the atheist 
may accuse the theist of seeing what is not there. As far as the facts are 
concerned, each sees what the other sees. Yet this kind of difference is 
not one in which reasons are of no value. The person who finds beauty 
in a picture may undoubtedly sometimes, by talking about the picture, 
lead another person to see it in a different light. There is, Dr Wisdom 
says, a procedure which is found useful in settling these differences. It 
consists in a “‘ re-sitting before with re-looking or re-listening.” If through 
such a re-looking, an observer comes to a belief that a picture possesses 
beauty which he did not recognize at first, we do not regard him as in any 
sense unreasonable. Yet it is precisely through such reasoning that a person 
may arrive at or re-discover a belief in God, a new sense of something 
“more than human,” a preternatural or divine order and beauty in the 
universe. Thus if we say a difference as to the existence of God is not a 
difference about the facts, we must not assume from that that there is no 
right or wrong, no rationality or irrationality about it, no procedure which 
helps to settle it, nor even that this procedure may not involve a discovery 
of new facts. For example, a discussion on God might lead to fresh light 
being thrown on the phenomenon referred to as “ grace,” or, on the other 
side of the argument, on the unconscious motives often at work in causing 
a belief in God. 

Dr Wisdom recognises the value of Freud’s analysis of a belief in God 
as being frequently the expression of the need for a father to replace the 
earthly father, “‘ one in the heavens with whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” The ordinary man, Freud says, cannot imagine a 
God in any other form than that of a greatly exalted father; he adds, “‘ the 
whole thing is so patently infantile, so incongruous with reality.” But, 
Dr Wisdom adds, Freud has only shown us one aspect of the matter, has 
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failed to recognise the facts that make the belief in God something very 
different from “‘a persistent projection of an infantile fantasy.” What are 
these facts? They are patterns in human reactions which can be described 
by saying that we are as if there were hidden within us powers, persons, 
not ourselves and stronger than ourselves. This is what we refer to when 
we speak of the God within, the God that is not in the wind or thunder 
but in the still small voice. The knowledge of the presence of this God 
is yielded by ordinary observation of people. Ifa man speaks of this God, 
or bears witness to his power, as thousands of men have done, he is not 
speaking unreasonably or in terms of an infantile fantasy. Dr Wisdom 


concludes: 


Many have tried to find ways of salvation. The reports they bring back are 
always incomplete and apt to mislead even when they are not in words but music 
ot paint. But they are by no means useless; and not the worst of them are those 


that speak of oneness with God. 


I find more value in Dr Wisdom’s analysis of this problem than in the 
reflections on the same subject of Bertrand Russell and Mr Ayer. Mr Ayer 
finds the sentence “‘ God exists ” “ nonsensical” because he sees no way 
of verifying it in terms of sense experience. But his argument is directed 
against an imaginary adversary. Men who believe in God do not proceed 
by framing hypotheses and testing them through the new logic. They 
believe in God because the belief seems to them to make better sense of 
their experience. The belief does not spring from the somewhat bloodless 
realm in which the new positivists formulate and test hypotheses, but 
neither does it belong to the realm of the nonsensical or the merely 
irrational. 

Russell’s arguments, like those of Ayer, reject the hypothesis of God 
on formal and logical grounds. The cosmological argument, in all its forms, 
seems to Russell to be based on the supposed impossibility of a series having 
no first term, and, he adds, every mathematician knows that there is no 
such impossibility. With respect to the ontological argument Russell 
remarks that modern logic has conclusively disproved it by its analysis of 
the term “existence.” Russell’s greatness as a logician is indisputable, 
but I do not believe that the basis of the cosmological and ontological 
arguments was ever in fact a formally logical one or one that can be over- 
thrown by formal arguments. Mascall’s book, Existence and Analogy, while 
recognising that recent developments in logic have necessitated a re-state- 
ment of the traditional arguments, maintains that the basis of the cosmo- 
logical argument is not any syllogism, but man’s sense of his own finiteness, 
of his dependence, of the fact that he is given to himself and is not the 
cause of himself, the same consideration clearly applying to all other finite 
existences. This sense, in Mascall’s view, is less a logical inference than a 
primary intuition, a concomitant of man’s sense of finiteness, God in his 
view being thus directly apprehended. He does not argue that an infinite 
regress is impossible, but that if we admit the possibility of it we are brought 
no nearer to the solution of the problem of man’s finiteness. The God 
whose existence and activity are apprehended in the apprehension of one’s 
finiteness must be of a radically different order from that of finite existence 
itself. He cannot therefore become meaningful, in Ayer’s sense, in terms 
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of sense experience, so that it is impossible to convert the positivist to 
theism in his own terms. But, Mascall adds, 


if a man persists in limiting his gaze to the phenomenal surface of reality there is 
nothing that can be done about it on the purely human level except to treat him 
kindly and to point out to him that in playing for safety in this way he is desper- 
ately impoverishing his experience. 


Jaspers on similar lines complains of the practice of positivists of treating 
questions of transcendence as if they were questions dealing with finite 
things of the world. Russell’s arguments, it seems to me, may well miss 
their mark by arguing in terms of formal logic instead of in terms of how 
people in actual fact do reason about God. 

The same kind of consideration arises in relation to the ontological 
argument. Stated formally, the argument can be disproved. But stated 
in terms of man’s experience of “ the living God,” “ the God within ” to 
which we have already referred, it takes on a different shape. Man is con- 
scious in his experience of himself that he not only exists but has a nature, 
that his own essence and existence are inseparable. But the God within who 
speaks to him also exists and also has an essence whose nature it is to be the 
source of every perfection. Gabriel Marcel speaks of the type of modern 
man in whom “the sense of the ontological ” is lacking, and refers to the 
correlation between this deficiency and positivistic philosophy. Now to 
have the sense of the ontological is precisely to have the sense of a rela- 
tionship with the transcendent, which is what Buber and Jaspers mean 
by “ dialogue with God,” and Wisdom by “ experience of the God within.” 
The ontological argument then has meaning only in terms of this “ sense 
of the ontological.” Formal disproofs of the argument are therefore beside 
the point. One can speak meaningfully of this problem only by discussing 
a certain kind of religious experience which is described by different writers 
in different ways, by. St Augustine as knowing God through immediate 
apprehension, by Berdyaev as experiencing God in the Mystery in the 
depths of one’s being, by John Wisdom, as we have seen, simply as finding 
“the God within.” 

The influence of Bertrand Russell on British philosophy in the last three 
decades has undoubtedly been a dominating one. I have suggested that 
there is evidence, in the work of the younger philosophers trained in the 
positivist tradition, such men as Barnes, Toulmin and Wisdom, of an escape 
from some of the tendencies that he represents. Russell’s work has been 
motivated, like that of Descartes, by the impulse to discover what can be 
known with certainty, and as his approach to epistemological problems 
has been through mathematical logic, through what can be known as “‘ deduc- 
tively certain,” with the certainty of mathematics. This approach leads to the 
conclusion expressed with such clarity by Wittgenstein when he said that 
philosophy is concerned with Nothing. It is noteworthy that Russell 
himself has modified his attitude in recent works, as where he has argued 
for the need to make a priori assumptions to justify science, the need for 
what Einstein has called “‘ free creations of thought which cannot induc- 
tively be gained from sense experiences.” But Einstein remarks on the 
** bad intellectual conscience ” which shines through Russell’s admissions, 
a bad conscience caused by the admission of the metaphysical spectre he 
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has sought so passionately to exorcise. It should be recognised that if the 
new logic was unsuccessful in proving the truth of the science in which 
Russell so passionately believed, it was no less unsuccessful in disproving 
certain doctrines in which Russell was equally passionately anxious to 
disbelieve, for example, the belief in God. For Russell’s more popular 
writings leave no doubt as to the fervour of his atheism, a fervour which it 
would be an error to attribute to mathematical logic. Russell’s desire to 
remove from the sphere of knowledge whatever could not be demon- 
strated by the new logic (scientific knowledge being, of course, privileged) 
led him to banish ethics and esthetics from the realm of philosophy, which 
was thus confined to a very narrowly based empiricism. I believe that 
Stephen Toulmin’s excellent work, The Place of Reason in Ethics, is a decisive 
demonstration of the falsity of Russell’s position in relation to ethics. 
As Dr Wisdom has found a way to justify man’s traditional religious wisdom 
in terms of the positivist position, so Toulmin has found a justification 
for men’s moral intuitions in terms of the same intellectual disciplines. 
Thus there is hope that there may arise in the next few decades a British 
school which comes nearer to the deeper interests of men. 

A broadening of the field of interest of British philosophy would open it 
to an influence by which it has so far been little affected, that of the existen- 
tialists. That influence would, in my view, be entirely beneficial. The 
subject matter of the existentialists is concrete existences in relationship. 
The presence of the concrete in British philosophy, an escape from the 
realm of logical abstraction in which Russell has largely succeeded in 
imprisoning it, would no doubt create a scandal. But the game would be 
well worth the scandal. 

As soon as one is concerned with human existences in relationship, one 
finds oneself faced with man’s relationship to the transcendent, holding 
indeed a central position in his relationships. Karl Jaspers, in his The 
Perennial in Philosophy, argues that a true philosophical faith depends upon 
the sense of the transcendent. Positivism, the attitude which, as we have 
seen, treats questions of transcendence as if they were questions dealing 
with finite things in the world, he describes as “ anti-philosophy,” and 
designates its fruits as demonology, the deification of man and nihilism. 
He recognises, indeed, that sometimes positivistic atheism takes on sublime 
forms and profound interpretations, but holds that even in such cases it is 
a fallacy which a true philosophical faith must unmask, for the latter never 
forgets man’s finiteness. Such a view may perhaps confirm the prejudice 
of many British philosophers against the existentialists on the ground of 
their alleged exaltation of the irrational; it should rather point to the 

.change that takes place in philosophy when men turn away from analytical 
logic to lived experience. 


J. B. COATES 
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In the Augustan age of our literature elegant writers on poetry rested 
securely upon the established rules of art. The rules were founded on 
Nature which was one with good sense and sound reason. There are 
certain qualities in the art of poetry which are universally fitted to excite 
agreeable feelings and these. classic features could be discovered to the 
impartial eye by a survey of those models and principles that had received 
since the time of antiquity the uniform assent of taste. It is plain that this 
celebrated attempt to find precise and objective regulations for the work 
of poetry begs some cardinal questions, and it is generally agreed that the 
rules excluded a quantity of admirable matter. But the rules of taste were 
part of a tendency that prevailed during the eighteenth century in many 
fields of thought. The tendency is seen at its most abstract level in the 
domain of philosophical inquiry. The distaste for poetic excess was linked 
with the revolt against school metaphysics and the belief in Newtonian 
law affected the principles of literary judgement. 

A similar movement of ideas can be noticed in our day. There are common 
sentiments in the prescriptions of philosophy and literary criticism that 
offer pointed contrasts to the romantic attitudes of the preceding age. 
Impulses from romantic literature, from poets such as Herder and Novalis, 
had flowed into the thought of the comprehensive systems of German 
idealism. Hegel indulges in passages of poetic rhetoric. A famous instance 
appears in the Phenomenology where the dialectic of truth is likened to a 
revel in which not a soul is sober; “ yet,” he adds, “the revel is just as 
much a state of transparent, unbroken calm.” The image has been revived 
in the poetry of Yeats. During the reign of Anglo-Hegelianism in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century there was sympathetic commerce 
between the poets of the age and the philosophers, and metaphysicians 
found their idealism foreshadowed in the pages of Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Browning. William Wallace interpreted Hegel with the aid of references 
to The Excursion. “ The artist, the poet, the musician,” he wrote, “ reveal 
the truth, the reality of the world.” The idealist philosophers, indeed, 
appeared to be pointing towards modes of understanding that could super- 
sede the knowledge given by the sciences, modes that were closer to the 
insights of art. This understanding could grasp things as they are, a claim 
often made for poetry. Schopenhauer compared scientific explanation to 
a piece of marble which shows many veins lying side by side but does not 
allow us to trace the course of the veins from the interior of the marble to 
the surface. Romantic philosophy sought the interior of the marble. Its 
constant endeavours to overcome the abstractions of thought revealed 
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conceptions that seemed to break through the limits of scientific language 
and to demand poetry for their expression. 

Critical principles reflected the idealism of the poets and philosophers. 
They moved among visions and beauty, mystery and divine cosmologies. 
But during the present century there has been a revolution of rational 
sentiment, comparable to the radical change of standards in the seventeenth 
century. It is not necessary here to describe the arguments by which philo- 
sophers in the earlier years of the twentieth century refuted the reasoning 
of the idealist metaphysicians and turned thought into the ways of realism 
and science. Later a more challenging school of thinkers, whose influence 
has spread to many fields of inquiry, attacked the traditional topics of 
philosophy itself. They dismissed with vigour the possibility of meta- 
physical knowledge. They reverted to the empiricism and positivism of 
Humé, enriched by an unrivalled development of logical technique. The 
search for realities that underlie or surpass the world of familiar experience 
was an undertaking which like alchemy or astrology was consigned to the 
dust-heaps of history. Hegelianism was elegantly described by a leader 
of this school as transcendental twaddle. And another favourite mode of 
reviling idealism was to describe it as poetry. 

The historic association between poetry and philosophy was severed by 
restricting rational assertions to Hume’s two.classes of knowledge. These 
thinkers asked also of a volume that made claims to truth, “‘ Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact or existence ? 
No.” And they concluded also, “‘ Commit it then to the flames, for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” The two classes of significant 
assertions comprise those, on the one hand, that refer to matters of imme- 
diate perception, and those, on the other, that depend on the formal pro- 
positions of logic and mathematics. These latter consist of ideas and 
definitions; they give certainty but provide no knowledge of reality, of 
what exists. The former point to some present or possible sense-experience 
and bring us to the knowledge of things as they are; but such knowledge 
cannot be conclusive for it is liable to be changed and refined by further 
experience. This philosophy combines the earlier empiricism with modern 
research in logic and the foundations of science. Knowledge lies in the 
work of connecting one set of sense experiences with others in orderly 
ways, and these various ways furnish scientific thought with its characteristic 
power of generalisation and prediction. There is no other path to know- 
ledge. Metaphysical and theological objects, transcendental realities and 
Platonic realms, fall outside the scope of verifiable knowledge. They cannot 
be brought to the test of sensible reference. They are meaningless abstrac- 
tions. They embody in words personal sentiments and emotions. For 
discourse can be divided into two classes, cognitive and emotive discourse. 
And to the latter belong utterances relating to moral and artistic activities 
and to romantic metaphysics. They include the pronouncements of poetry 
and literary criticism. These are expressions of feeling and, as such, cannot 
be either true or false. They are in strict sense meaningless. 

Recent critics have displayed as strong aversion to romantic appreciation 
as philosophers have shown to metaphysical idealism. Literary authorities 
in the past have striven to throw light on the visionary insight of poets, 
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but in the opinion of modern critics their eloquence has resulted in little 
but incoherence and obscurity. These writers mistrust intuitions that 
defy translation and are irritated by talk of inspired utterances and inexpli- 
cable magic. At its most ardent, traditional discussion of poetry, in their 
opinion, drew close to depriving great verse of any intelligible meaning. 
It became an ecstasy, a rapture, an incantation. This mode of criticism 
disparaged reason. Such is the charge brought against the romantic critics 
by Mr. W. Bateson in his arresting book, English Poetry. One of the 
favourite themes of writers on poetry is the significance of verbal music. 
The new critic dismisses the belief that sound can be detached from sense 
and explodes the idea that the music of a poem provides meaning comple- 
mentary to the intellectual content. The preoccupation with rhythmic 
effects is shown to rest on illusion. All this admiration for the formal 
incidents of poetry is a limb of the general perversity that fastens upon 
that which a poem suggests, upon its dream-like associations, rather than 
upon what it states. The devices of the poet, rhyme, metre, alliteration, 
assonance, are significant only in so far as they enforce meaning, and a 
poem has meaning when it is intelligible to the lively understanding of its 
period. The true poet is moved by vital contemporary issues. I need not 
here pursue the destruction of romantic criticism. It will be sufficient 
to quote Mr Bateson’s round declaration that ‘“‘ romantic poetry died of 
old age many years ago and it is high time that romantic criticism also 
received its decent and final interment.” 

The first part of this judgement appears, in some sense, to be premature. 
Romanticism, we all know, is a fatally ambiguous word. It is true that 
there arose, between the wars, a vigorous protest against the interests, 
style and vocabulary of nineteenth century poets, against “‘ yearnings, 
aspirations, covert alliances with the unconscious and the ideal,” as Mr 
Graham Hough writes in The Last Romantics. ‘The leaders of the revolt, 
T. E. Hulme, Wyndham Lewis and T. S. Eliot, attacked the imprecision of 
feeling and vagueness of expression in traditional writing. The stale images 
and artificial forms of the Georgian poets were scorned. The new poets 
turned from visions to contemporary life and explored in harsh tones its 
anarchy and vulgarity. Poets such as W. H. Auden (whom Mr Bateson 
deems the greatest poet since Keats) embraced the class-struggle, the 
conflict with Fascism, the principles of Marx and Freud. In these senses 
it is true that the themes and manners of the former generation of poets 
seemed to have been superseded. Yet critics and poets who are repelled 
by Tennyson and his lesser disciples tend to overlook the inescapable 
influence of the great nineteenth century writers on modern poetry. And 
while they proclaim the extinction of romanticism a resurgence of some 
of the characteristic impulses of that great development is appearing among 
the younger poets of our day. This poetry is often visionary, musical, 
filled with imagery and symbolism, and moved by sympathy with nature 
and human heroism. As for the demand that romantic criticism should be 
finally buried, the objection is that it is impossible for the critic to inter it 
without falling into the grave himself. For the critic appears to include in 
what he rejects qualities without which poetry cannot exist. 

When we turn to the type of criticism that is to replace the “ vague 
gestures of approval and disapproval ” of literary writers we find one more 


‘ 
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attempt to provide a verifiable and objective standard. Mr Bateson’s scheme 
of verifiable principles differs from earlier proposals but he also seeks an 
approach that will give the reader an ascertainable body of information, 
“‘a factual structure to which the critic can attach his perceptions and 
generalisations,” a foundation that is positive, and “ really there.” Where 
is this to be found? The answer is that it is to be found in the interests 
and attitudes that reflect an historical order of society, especially in the beliefs 
of the dominant group of the period. These social assumptions provide 
in any period the true content and significance of poetry. The author of 
English Poetry does not leave his theory in the air. He proceeds to mark out 
the successive political and economic situations that are expressed by poets 
from Chaucer to the present day. He points to the period of Lawyers’ 
Feudalism (the fourteenth century), and the local democracy of the 
Yeomanry (the sixteenth century). Romantic poetry expresses the Pluto- 
cracy of Big Business, modern poetry the Managerial State. He justifies 
his view by a detailed examination of renowned poems by Milton, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Tennyson and other writers. He concludes the inter- 
pretation of Gray’s Elegy with these words : “ The Elegy, in addition to all 
the other things that it is, was a tract for the times. It was a plea for de- 
centralisation, recalling the over-urbanised ruling class to its roots in a rural 
society, based upon the benevolent despotism of the manor house.” 

It is not my intention to scrutinise this variety of objective criticism. 
We may wonder whether a vast amount of poetry has not been unconcerned 
with the beliefs of the dominant social group. We may admire, without 
for one moment being convinced, the ingenious elucidation of Tennyson’s 
** Tears, idle tears” by which the poem is transformed into a social docu- 
ment. We may question the author’s survey of history. Discussion of these 
applications of the empirical tendency is not to my present purpose. And 
it must be added that there is other matter of valuable esthetic interest in 
Mr Bateson’s book, notably the description of the device unpleasantly 
named the principle of the semantic gap. I am concerned here with a 
propensity which appears most clearly in philosophical doctrine. I wish 
to ask whether the disposition to disparage romantic judgments in literature 
is not influenced by recent theories of meaning. 

The common tendency is the determination in both disciplines to set up 
as the standard of meaning that which is indefeasibly objective, that which 
can be publicly certified by strict attention to historical or present evidence, 
to a plain “ factual structure ” to which the mind “ can attach its perceptions 
and generalisations.” The defect of this tendency is that it denies meaning 
to a mass of experience that seems most vitally significant to men. The 
decision to apply a factual criterion is a decision, indeed a metaphysical 
decision, that appears, owing to the assumption of a sensory positivism, 
arbitrarily to rule out @ priori valuable regions of human experience. It 
appears to legislate in advance of the facts; for the judgment that science 
or social history is the only type of verifiable knowledge is not itself a 
judgement of science or of social history. These suspicions have been 
amply justified in recent philosophical writings. Indeed we are told that 
the theory of knowledge which I have mentioned is already a closed episode 
in professional circles. Yet it is still maintained that the assertions of art 
and of morals (let us ignore metaphysics) are expressions of feelings. An 
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expression of feeling is neither true nor false. It states nothing about what 
objectively exists. When we remark that an act of cruelty is bad or that 
a poem is charming we are not asserting anything about the behaviour 
itself nor about the printed piece. We are giving vent to the feelings that 
these objects excite in us; and the feelings do not describe the objects but 
our states of mind. There are no means of bringing them to the test of 
truth. Moral assertions have been assimilated to the personal judgements 
of romantic taste. They are subjective attitudes of mind. The supporters 
of this theory do not indeed deny the belief in the force of moral prin- 
ciples. What they refuse to accept is the belief that they are descriptive 
statements; they are classed as persuasive and emotional ejaculations. 

Now this part of the contentions of the positivist philosophers in its 
cruder form is generally admitted to have broken down. It has been plainly 
shown that their account of language about moral questions does not 
describe what people mean when they use such language. When we 
disapprove an act of cruelty or jealousy we assuredly do not mean merely 
that we experience certain feelings. In any case we assume that some 
feelings are appropriate when we are discussing people’s behaviour, and 
some inappropriate. It is not appropriate to delight in torture. In other 
words our feelings must be guided by what we consider to be the right and 
just course of action. It is confidently assumed that there are qualities 
possessed by forms of behaviour which are morally right, independently 
of any feelings that may accompany the discussion of them. These common 
convictions are backed by many arguments. One is that moral differences 
between disputing parties can be genuine differences, that is to say differences 
in which one side can be shown to be in error. Ifa dispute over the right- 
ness of a particular action were no more than an expression of the emotions 
felt by each party to the disagreement, then each party in describing his 
own emotions correctly would be right. There would be no difference 
of opinion, for there would be no common and objective field about which 
to differ. Moreover, when an action or a policy was felt to be wrong at 
one moment and right at the next moment, the action would really be right 
at the one moment and wrong at the next. Subjective theories of moral 
belief have been shown to conflict in preposterous ways with the precon- 
dition of moral life, that a course of action cannot be both right and wrong 
or good and bad at the same time; however difficult it may be in particular 
cases to decide whether a choice of conduct is right or wrong. 

We cannot move, from these simple considerations, immediately to the 
conclusion that moral discussions presume the presence of an independent 
and objective moral order. The problem is far more complicated than I 
have suggested. But the wealth of criticism brought to bear on the emo- 
tional theory of moral notions points clearly to the conviction of common 
sense, that moral views do in some respects concern what is independent 
of our feelings and attitudes. Our assertions about good and bad, right 
and wrong, duty and justice presume some public system in so far as they 
are rational, and that is to say in so far as they ensure rules that can be dis- 
covered and applied. Moral ideas involve a cognitive as well as an 
emotional element, a recognition of principles and standards; and these 
are themselves derived from the direct perception of what is independently 


right or good. 
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Now can we apply these considerations to the judgements of literary 
criticism? Assuredly the situation is different and we cannot argue from 
one case to the other without recognising the differences. The appreciations 
of taste are more arbitrary, relative and changeable than those of morality. 
They depend more upon susceptibilities in the experiencing mind. They 
may differ according to the mood of the appreciator; at least they seem 
often to be bound up with his temperament. In short the descriptions of 
critics appear to be functions of their feelings. We are drawn back to the 
vague and unverifiable rhetoric of critical approval and disapproval. 

Yet there are parallel points between objections to the accounts offered 
by positivist philosophers of moral beliefs and objections to similar accounts 
of poetic meaning. Let us take a simple example of conventional appre- 
ciation. It will be interesting to choose one from a modern writer. Ina 
paper on Tennyson 1 Mr Henry Treece writes as follows of the lyric from 
The Princess, 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 

“‘ The midnight silence; the rich colouring of crimson, white, gold and black; 
the evocative porphyry and font; the magic bequeathed by mil/k-white and ghost; 
the exquisite symbolism of the lily, and the reiterated human application of the 
symbols, make this an almost perfect lyric.” 


And of the lines from In Memoriam, 


Calm on the seas, and silver steep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep, 


he says, 


“The slow, swaying movement of the lines, the long vowels, and the most 
subtle verbal repetitions make this one of the most soothing passages that I know 
in poetry.” 

Here are the responses to poetry disdained by the positivist critic, the 
“indefinite personal sensations”’ of magic and rhythm and colour and 
suggestions. 

» But plainly the writer is not speaking merely of his own feelings. He is 
not describing emotions that may be peculiar to himself, so that he would 
be surprised by a happy coincidence if they agreed with those of other 
readers of Tennyson, and would be undisturbed if others experienced 
different feelings. His remarks cannot be interpreted as meaning that he 
has certain sensations when he reads the poet while others have different 
sensations, and there is no dispute between them and him. He is offering 
judgements about the poems that claim generality. He is intending to des- 
cribe experiences that the verses would convey to anyone who responds 
to them with attention. He not only tells us how the language of the lines 
is skilfully designed to arouse certain emotions and perceptions in the 
reader, but he declares that these experiences are intrinsic properties of the 
poem. When he points out that the lines are soothing or are magical he is 
not making autobiographical confessions; nor is he expressing personal 
tastes, as if he were to say that he preferred fish to bacon. He implies that 


1 Reprinted in How I See Apocalypse, London, 1946, p. 106. 
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the qualities he mentions are in the poem and can be found there by others. 
In short he is appealing, not to our feelings, but to our esthetic sensibility. 
Sensibility is not feeling, in the sense of feeling irritated or pleased. It is a 
special mode of perception, having affinities to the perception of what is 
right and good. The special mode of response requires cultivation, like 
moral sensibility; for the appreciation of modern poetry it requires con- 
siderable cultivation. The point, however, is that poetic understanding 
is a special kind of understanding of special significant matter, and neither 
the mode nor its material can be reduced to other forms of inquiry and 
their subjects. Critics, therefore, who concentrate attention on social 
attitudes are fastening on secondary features of poetry; and other inter- 
pretations that can be expressed in rational prose, the philosophical or moral 
or economic meaning of poems, are equally incidental. Poems can rarely 
exist without such meaning, and they cannot be appreciated without under- 
standing the conceptions that are implicit in them; but it is precisely be- 
cause these opinions of the poet can be translated into prosaic forms that 
they cannot, of themselves, represent the meaning of the poetry. There 
is no way by which poetry or any art can yield its meaning save the way of 
artistic experience. 

We must prefer to listen to critics who do not confine themselves to the 
incidental features of poetry; who are concerned with the poetic features. 
In attempting to distinguish the quality of a poem appreciation is com- 
pelled to use specifically esthetic language and to employ terms such as 
vision, evocative imagery, patterns of emotional relationships, reverberating 
symbols, sympathetic intuitions, even magic. In a word, it is compelled 
to use the language of imagination in order to describe the discoveries of 
the imagination, in order to discuss poetry and not something else, history, 
or philosophy, or the social beliefs of the poet. The business of the critic 
is principally to refine and extend our sensibility, and he is obliged to use 
** romantic ”’ expressions in the process. Contemporary writers who follow 
the lead of T. E. Hulme and seek plain and objective meaning in poetry 
shudder at the rhapsodies of earlier critics; and when the rhetoric tells us 
less about a poem than about the excited feelings of the critic their distaste 
is warranted. We can agree with them also in deploring the way in which 
much criticism of the past has been associated with woolly metaphysics. 
But they revolt from poetry itself when in the interest of verifiable standards 
they derive the significance of a poem from some neutral field of experience, 
such as the field of social beliefs. The work of poets is indeed the product 
of history, of changing literary, social and intellectual circumstances. The 
consideration of these circumstances contributes to the evaluation of a poet’s 
utterances. Yet poetry like morality has an autonomy that cannot be re- 
solved into these conditions and meanings. 

Many poems are extremely complex and obscure, and a critic may be 
led, in the course of interpreting them, to refer to manifold historical 
circumstances. Yet poems do not only express themes that can be stated 
in the terms of ordinary discourse; still less do they express some general 
and pervasive theme. It is the strange, the unique ways by which they 
reveal the particular subjects which move their interest that are chiefly 
significant, and the critic must use the language of poetic values in order 
to emphasise and assess these unfamiliar visions. The verification of his 
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judgements lies in the immediate poetic response by the reader to the qualities 
which he is pointing out, and the plain fact is that we do develop our 
sensitivity and discrimination in the arts under the guidance of critics, 
as we learn moral sensitivity from moral leaders. The analogy breaks down, 
if pressed; for every poem is an individual creation, offering its own stan- 
dards, and though principles and rules of poetry train and widen our 
perceptions we cannot safely judge and enjoy poems only in the light of 
literary canons. The parallel with morality is not with principles or rules 
of behaviour but rather with the direct acquaintance with activities perceived 
to be intrinsically good, such as kindness. Yet even here the perpetual 
novelty of poetic experience and form makes the analogy inadequate. The 
special task of criticism is to show the meanings of a language that is always 
changing, and to perform this task it must itself be a creative art. It deals 
with energies that, in various degrees, are vital experiments in understanding 
and that are their own justifications. Poetry detaches us from our habitual 
modes of thought and reveals surprising sympathies and relationships 
in the world. Its momentary revelations are not subject to any but poetic 
confirmation; nor can they be proved by argument or inference from 
accepted principles. In this sense criticism cannot be a rational process, 
and attempts to make it so are mistaken; for standards can be successfully 
disregarded. But neither is it concerned with what is irrational nor with 
feelings. It treats of unique and intimate disclosures of reality that are 
corroborated by the agreement of direct trained experience. The urgent 
questions that are provoked by imaginative meaning cannot be pursued 
here. For the present I may conclude by saying that the individuality of 
poetic meaning is a further quality that should make us suspicious of 
generalisations about the objective content, the factual structure, of poetry. 


MEYRICK H. CARRE 
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ONE of the commonest prejudices of those who attack religion in general 
is that while the religious mind is notorious for its eagerness to believe, 
theirs is distinguished by their readiness to doubt. I shall try to show that, 
on the contrary, the scepticism of the profoundly religious believer is by 
far the more radical. 

It must surely be admitted at the outset that it would be unfair to judge 
either the “‘ believer ” or the “‘ unbeliever ” by depraved cases. There is 
of course a great deal of mere conventional prejudice that passes for religious 
belief. ‘‘ Piety,”’ indeed, having long lost the grand Roman sense it had 
in Virgil, has become a term of reproach. Many people affect to believe 
religious assertions who do no more than presuppose them or acquiesce 
in them. Others make religious or anti-religious affirmations with such 
fanatical dogmatism that one may be excused for questioning the authen- 
ticity of the beliefs they imply. One is in such cases excusably tempted to 
say, “‘ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.” But genuine religious 
belief is not at all like that. If one reads the lives of those who have been 
profoundly affected by some religious experience, who have undergone 
what is generally called ‘ religious conversion” of one sort or another, 
what impresses one particularly is the tremendous resistance they put up 
before admitting and proclaiming their new belief. Often they come to 
this while still “‘ breathing out threatenings and slaughter ” against those 
who hold the belief to which they are themselves about to give assent. 
Contrary to an opinion made popular by the writings of certain psycholo- 
gists, they generally do not in the least want to hold the beliefs they come 
to hold. Quite the reverse. They would do anything rather than get into 
the position of having to hold them, and yet, when they have struggled 
as much as they possibly can in a desperate attempt to avoid finding them- 
selves in this position, there seems to them to be nothing else for it. Nor 
is this unsuccessful combat with a belief that overpowers them something 
that happens once for all in their lives. It is never a case of hoisting a flag 
of victory that will be secure for ever once it is hoisted. On the contrary, 
to the extent that their subsequent faith remains lively, it continues always 
to entail this resistance and struggle. The late Professor Erich Frank used 


1 A notice of Professor MacGregor’s new book Christian Doubt will be found on p. 293. 
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to say, paradoxically, that the real proof of God is the agonised attempt to 
deny God’s existence. Not only in its beginning, but always, religious 
faith implies vigorous doubt. 

Of course it may be validly objected that this implicate of doubt is present 
in every kind of belief that is worth calling belief rather than blind prejudice 
or presupposition. There is an element of real doubt in much belief that 
is either avowedly anti-religious or else has nothing specifically to do with 
religion at all. I would not dispute this. But my contention is that the 
sceptical element inseparable from all genuine belief may have, when this 
is religious in character, a peculiar vivacity that makes it unique. 

It is a human weakness to suppose that our own opinions are very liberal 
while other people’s are exceedingly dogmatic. And yet it is a human 
weakness enlightened by recognition of the importance of liberalism for 
civilised thinking and living. Nevertheless, if we are careful and delicate 
in our judgement we shall find that what passes for dogmatism to the 
casual observer often contains within itself more radical scepticism than 
we have even imagined possible. So it is, for instance, in the case of 
the historic creeds. Well may the Christian say of these to the professing 
sceptic that there is more scepticism in them than is dreamt of in his 
philosophy. 

Superficially, a creed sounds like a collection of positive affirmations 
proclaimed with the most unblushing dogmatism. ‘The religious devotee 
who utters the creed naturally enough gives the impression to the casual 
listener that he is entrenching himself in a position which he has determined 
to hold with the fiercest obstinacy against all assailants. The most charitable 
view that the sceptically minded generally feels it possible to take is that 
he who so loudly proclaims his belief is an enthusiast who has allowed 
his convictions to run away with his sense of judgement. The genuine 
worshipper feels that his critic does not understand; but of course he is 
not himself necessarily able to expound his position any more than the 
genuine lover is able to explain his to someone who accuses him of mere 
infatuation. 

To understand the apparently dogmatic utterances of religion, one must 
get behind them to that which has evoked them. Take what all must admit 
to be an extreme case, the so-called ‘‘ Athanasian” creed. After insisting 
that there are three distinct Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and that 
in no circumstances must one in any way as much as hint that they are not 
quite distinct after all, it goes on to proclaim with equal vehemence that 
these three are nevertheless one God and it anathematises anyone who shall 
dare to suggest that there is more than one, or that the Persons enumerated 
may be arranged in any hierarchical order or according to some Table of 
Precedence. Going on to affirm that Christ is God, it closes the door in a 
seemingly very dogmatic fashion against anyone who would go as far as 
to affirm that Christ is rather more human than divine; but in the same 
breath it refuses to countenance even the mildest suggestion that Christ 
might be divine rather than human. What is the sceptical listener to think ? 
If however he were to get behind the utterances themselves he would find 
that what they are designed to do is rather to attack dogmatic people who 
refuse to admit mystery where this exists. What is being said is'something 


like this: 
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The dogmatic, pagan way is to say that God must be either one or many. 
There are some who insist on the unity of God in such a way as to exclude the 
possibility of talking as Christians do of God the Father and God the Son and 
God the Holy Spirit. There are others who, being polytheists, deny the unity 
of God so vigorously that they would injure the whole Judzo-Christian concep- 
tion of deity. The remedy does not lie in any compromise. On the contrary, 
the remedy lies in a more profound scepticism on both sides—the sort of scepticism 
which characterises the mind of the Church when she reverently acknowledges 
mystery. 


Creeds are indeed compiled expressly to confute those who take a too easy- 
going view of what are accounted heavenly mysteries, and to proclaim 
the Church’s faith that these are mysteries and not, as the Philistines seem 
to say, clearly one thing or another. 

The so-called agnosticism of the adversary of religion is not at all like 
this. It is uncertainty rather than mystery that attracts his attention. But 
uncertainty is always, at least theoretically, remediable. There are many 
things about which we must be uncertain; but we have high hopes of 
diminishing the uncertainty and increasing certainty about them. Physicists 
are still uncertain about the nature of matter; but they believe they are on 
the way to understanding it. However far they may be from this they cannot, 
as physicists, persist in their agnosticism. Still, scientists as such are much 
nearer to the kind of agnosticism that genuine religion implies than are, 
as such, the champions of that curiously dogmatic position that allows for 
no criticism of the quality of its own agnosticism. As a matter of fact, 
the term-‘‘ agnostic’ has no ancient lineage, and even its author, T. H. 
Huxley, admitted its origin to be somewhat commonplace; a chance 
invention, indeed. It came into his head, he tells us, as an antonym of 
“ pnostic,” and since the Gnostics of history were especially distasteful to 
him, he coined the word “ agnostic ” to denote an attitude of mind radically 
opposed to theirs. It is an historical fact, however, that the only people 
who had ever before been sufficiently interested in the Gnostics to take 
the trouble to oppose them were their early Christian contemporaries who 
anathematised them and are not infrequently censured by modern “‘ agnos- 
tics’ for having been so ready with their anathemas. But the Gnostics 
of the second century were repugnant to Christian experience above all 
because they refused to be agnostic. Fundamentally, it is just such lack of 
agnosticism that has always been intolerable in every age to Christian 
feeling. It is the adversaries of religion who are sure they know: Christians, 
with the possible exception of the mystics, who are extraordinary people 
with a probably very complex psychology, have never claimed to know 
much but have insisted on believing some things. Their whole attitude 
is one to which hardly anything is so peculiarly distasteful as a claim to 
certain knowledge concerning the mysteries of the faith. 

No one who has any experience at all of the workings of the Church 
could fail to sympathise with the obvious objection that if such agnosticism 
be so marked an element in Christian belief, then Christians must either 
hide it with astonishing skill or else be few in number and singularly elusive. 
The people one ordinarily meets in a “‘ congregation ” can hardly be said 
to be remarkable for their Christian scepticism; but then neither are they 
distinguished by their Christian charity. On the contrary, it is notorious 
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that there is more vitriolic hate in churches than in almost any other societies. 
So also is there more dogmatism to be found there. As love easily degener- 
ates into hate, so reverence before mystery is readily corrupted into dog- 
matic obstinacy. It is, however, recognised to be a sad state of affairs 
that there is so much lack of Christian love among Christians. So it should 
be appreciated that dogmatism, as this is commonly understood, can have 
no place and in fact never has had any place in the attitude of any sincerely 
religious people. Least of all, I think, can it be said to have characterised 
Christian orthodoxy, though it certainly has been typical of the perverted 
outlook of many people who have claimed to be defenders of the faith. 
But if the quality of the Christian faith were to depreciate with every 
unworthy exponent of it, it would have long ceased to have any quality 
at all. The point I want to stress is that there is nothing in the nature of 
even the most seemingly dogmatic of the theological propositions of the 
Catholic faith that warrants the view that it is dogmatic in the sense in which 
the propositions of, say, any political creed are dogmatic. Even the most 
violent of the many misguided attempts to interpret religion as though it 
could ever be dogmatic in this sense have failed to cover up altogether 
the sceptical element that is inalienable from all authentic religious faith. 

Were there no sceptical element in religious belief, this would be entirely 
indistinguishable from any vehement opinion. When I say, “‘ I believe there 
is a cat upstairs,” I mean, of course, that I have a very strong opinion that 
there is, and this is an opinion that can very easily be verified by empirical 
observation. When I say, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of the body,” not 
only is my belief not of the nature of a strong opinion, whatever else it 
may be, but it is a belief that I cannot by any means empirically verify. 
Indeed, I may have immense doubts about what precisely I intend myself 
by the notion of the resurrection of the body, and yet affirm my belief in 
this. It is belief in a mystery. I am not, in the nature of the case, quite 
sure about every aspect of that which I affirm; but I claim to be sure of 
what it is that I deny, namely, the dogmatism of those who in repudiating 
all such belief insist that there is no mystery there at all. I am certain that 
there is not mo mystery, though I may be in doubt on all else concerning 
the matter, even how much mystery there may be. 

The fact that the religious attitude engenders reverence for values that 
lie outside oneself, a readiness to admit that these may exist in superabun- 
dance, is of course, from any civilised standpoint, of immense utility to 
human society. The non-religious attitude is characterised by a reluctance 
to appreciate that which may be greater than oneself. A reluctance of this 
sort, if general among the members of a society, is fatally destructive of the 
society’s life. Christianity has been a creative force of incalculable magni- 
tude in the history of mankind; but only to the extent that it has preserved 
this mystery-facing quality. As soon as it loses this it becomes not only 
moribund but ridiculous. It has indeed often lost it and as often seemed 
to be disreputably on the point of death. What is most astonishing among 
the shortcomings of a great many churchgoers is just their reluctance to 
look with reverence on anything beyond themselves. A woman who 
complained to her pastor that he seemed to have more time for the least 
faithful of his parishioners than he had for her, the most regular churchgoer 
in the parish, received the restrained reminder that Jesus himself had been 
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the friend of sinners. ‘‘ Yes, and I never thought any the better of him 
for it,” she snapped. It would be hard to find anywhere, either among 
churchpeople or others, an attitude of mind more thoroughly antipathetic 
to the religious one. But such people, though for psychological reasons 
they generally make themselves extraordinarily prominent in the Christian 
communities to which they belong, are not the people who have kept and 
are still keeping Christianity a lively force in the world. Only authentic 
faith can do this, and it is big with doubt. 

It is big with doubt; but the doubt never quite catches up with the 
faith that contains it and is always moving on beyond. I referred at the 
beginning of this article to the tension within genuine faith, and the tre- 
mendous resistance that is put up to faith when this enters the human soul. 
Indeed, the Christian experience is that as God has been said to pursue the 
unwilling soul with his love before finally vanquishing the soul, so he may 
be said to draw it beyond itself by the faith he bestows, though at the same 
time this faith fills the soul with doubts. Ifthe doubts were not really there 
the faith would be as valueless as would a love that was mere acquiescence. 

This distaste for certainty on the part of deeply religious people implies 
no lack of interest in inquiry after truth. “It is a mistake to believe’, 
Henri Poincaré observed, “‘ that the love of truth is indistinguishable from 
the love of certainty.” Rather is it an indication of a peculiarly sincere 
affection for truth when one deliberately prefers uncertainty where certainty 
is unavailable. One can afford to be most certain about the things that in 
the long run matter least. It is about the really important questions that the 
sincerest lovers of truth are obliged to be less than certain. So long as you 
deny the existence of the things that religious people account important 
or else dogmatically insist on their meaninglessness, the way is clear for 
you to be certain about most things; but then these are curiously dull and 
your philosophy correspondingly sterile. 

When the Christian says, “I believe in God,” he is somehow or other 
aware, though he may be no theologian, that while from one point of view 
he is saying a great deal, from another point of view he is saying very little. 
“* God ” is such an ambiguous term that it may denote the object of worship 
of a monist, a pantheist or a pluralist, a Muslim, a Catholic or a Hindu. 
Still, the affirmation is not nothing, since it would be possible to affirm, 
**T believe there is no God.” Note however that these alternatives do not 
at all correspond to the alternatives, “‘ I believe Jamaica is an island ” and 
*T believe Jamaica is not an island.” Belief in God is in itself a profession 
of vivacious agnosticism. It is a vigorous repudiation of the dogmatic 
denial of God’s existence; but it tells us nothing at all about what Christians 
and religious people generally would like to know about God. It does not 
tell us what God is. He may be the whole material universe, or that which 
lies outside the universe that we know, or even a particular elephant in the 
African jungle. So while a proposition affirming belief in God is to the 
Christian a very important proposition in that it attacks the extremely 
dogmatic position of the atheist, it is from another Christian viewpoint 
so comparatively unimportant that it was as late as 1854 that an cecumenical 
council of the Roman Church specifically mentioned belief in God as de fide. 

I would draw attention to one of the most curious phenomena that the 
shrewd observer of religion ever encounters. Where there is indifferentism, 
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that is, technically, a determination to be indifferent to all doctrinal state- 
ments, there is supposed to be great freedom in discussion, since everybody 
is held to be at liberty to discuss all theological propositions to his heart’s 
content. In fact, however, one does not usually discuss very much at all. 
For one thing, one generally becomes increasingly ignorant about what 
theological propositions there are to discuss. For another thing, and 
perhaps even more important, there is not much stimulus to the discussion 
of such questions, since they obviously cannot matter much, in the light 
of the highly dogmatic basis of indifferentism, namely, that doctrinal 
statements do not matter. Paradoxically, it is where a great many doctrinal 
propositions are set forth and required that there is the most vivacious 
discussion about religion, entailing of course, be it noted, the danger of 
acrimony. There is a great deal to discuss because the nature of the affirma- 
tions is such as not only to allow but to create discussion. Dogmatism 
never provokes discussion; it kills it. Had Christians been thoroughly 
dogmatic in the evil sense which this term has acquired, their theologians 
would have had to be virtually mute; and not their worst enemies could 
accuse them of this. 

The less people are in the habit of trying to express religious ideas, which 
are the most difficult of all to express, the more clumsy their attempts to 
do so become. This would be a truism but for the fact that the reverse is 
quite commonly held: many suppose that the more we are emancipated 
from religious formulas the less crude our views about religion will be. 
Released from dogma, we shall have, they imagine, a freer hand, and so 
be able to get “ nearer the truth.” Indeed we may have a freer hand; but 
this does not necessarily enable us to use our hand more effectively, and 
in fact generally has the result of making us use it very much less effectively. 
The principle involved is one familiar to scientists in their investigations 
concerning the use of energy. The uninitiated tends to suppose that if 
there is, say, a 20 per cent. efficiency with a certain amount of energy, 
there will be something like double that efficiency with double the energy. 
But it has been ascertained that there may be too much energy, and that, 
where there is, the efficiency may be not increased, but diminished, by reason 
of energy wastage. A freer hand and a double supply of energy do not 
necessarily make me better at table tennis and may very well make me 
worse. So a freedom from the limitations, indisputably very grave, of 
doctrinal formulation may and generally does make me much clumsier, 
that is, less efficient, in getting at religious truth. All religion talks in 
symbols or allegories, and of course these are unsatisfactory by reason of 
the very fact that they are symbols. But note that symbols are not all 
equally unsatisfactory. It may be “crude” to depict God as an old man 
with a beard. Consider however what tends to happen when, intimidated 
by the clever people who tell you how primitive and absurd it is to do so, 
you decide to exchange this childish image for a more “ spiritual” one. 
You then rigorously exclude such picturesque imagery from your mind 
and replace it by, say, the notion of God as a “ great world force,” so that 
you end up by thinking of him as electricity. 

There would be a much better understanding of religion if people learned 
to appreciate better how reluctantly orthodox formulations have been 
formulated. There is far more wisdom behind them than commonly meets 
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the eye. This is true of all the great religions, and it is conspicuously true 
of Christianity which early became so accustomed to having to inspect 
religious ideas, which were trying to pour themselves into it, that it soon 
became exceedingly cautious about admitting any at all. I think there is 
probably no interpretation of the history of Christian thought more entirely 
unhistorical than that which depicts Christianity as having suffered 
innumerable “‘ accretions ” to a once very simple and lively faith. It would 
be nearer the truth to recognise that there are likely to have been far wilder 
speculations and more dogmatic assertions in the minds of the very early 
Christians who were still awaiting the parousia than have ever afterwards 
been common. It is the New Testament Epistles that speak of Christ after 
his ascension seating himself on a throne situated at the right hand of his 
Father. That God is inexpressible, unthinkable, invisible, a view empha- 
sised later, for example, by Chrysostom, is not an accretion to a more primi- 
tive view concerning the whereabouts of the Risen Christ. It is the same 
view, though the sceptical element is expressed with more amplification. 
The New Testament is more exuberant, less cautious; but the doctrine 
is the same. And the later writings in the New Testament likewise appear 
to attenuate the doctrine of the earlier ones rather than embellish. this. 
The fourth Gospel, more mystical in expression than the Synoptics, is also 
more obviously susceptible to various interpretations. 

It is characteristic of all the great religions of the world, certainly not least 
Christianity, to teach that the door of heaven is low, so that he must stoop 
who would enter it. Humility, being the opposite of pride, which is the 
essence of sin, may be accounted the root of all the virtues, whose flower 
of course is Christian love. And to bend one’s mind low in humility 
implies opening it wide. Humility is always incompatible with any fiercely 
dogmatic attitude. But it is certainly not incompatible with faith. Rather 
is it an indispensable condition of this, as doubt is an implicate of belief, 
the intellectual aspect of faith. I would suggest that this view, far from 
being a modern development, is one which historic evidence shows to have 
been implicit in all Christian utterances from the earliest times, though the 
protagonists of the Christian faith, not always recognising the importance 
of the sceptical element in this, have often succumbed to the ever-present 
danger of unwittingly confusing their prejudices with their authentic faith. 
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DuRING the past forty years or so a great deal has been written on the 
subject of mental health and religion, or, more generally, “ psychology and 
religion,” but most of it fails to touch the really fundamental issues. It is 
far too readily assumed by all parties that they already know what both 
terms mean, whereas in truth both need thorough critical examination. 
The concept of “ mental health ” and the terms that go with it need criticism 
because psychology is still only a very young science, and there are good 
reasons for believing, as we shall see, that it has not yet discovered the 
proper categories for describing what “‘ mind” is and how exactly it is 
healthy or unhealthy; while the term “ religion” needs careful examining 
because the culture we live in is not a religious one, and all of us, believers, 
agnostics and unbelievers alike, are prone to see religious ideas and practices 
somewhat from the outside, from which standpoint words and phrases 
can be very deceptive, suggesting meanings quite different from those 
intended by the original users. Moreover when we come to look into it 
we find that these two issues are not separate but interwoven in a most 
interesting way, and it is at this level that really fruitful discussion about 
psychology and religion can take place, not at the superficial level of the 
usual arguments about whether psycho-analysis “ disproves ” religion, or 
whether “ religious values ” are propitious for mental health. To illustrate 
this let us look at the two concepts in turn. 


THE Concept OF MENTAL HEALTH: OR THE PROBLEM OF PsYCHOLOGICAL 
CATEGORIES 


The science of psychology began in earnest in the middle of the last 
century when the biological sciences were in their heyday, and all the ways 
of thinking appropriate to biology were carried over into the new science. 
The concept of mental health, in particular, was evolved as an extension of 
the idea of physical health, the mind being thought of as a sort of organism 
with its own principles of hygienic functioning analogous to those of the 
bodily organism. This view was held not only by materialists who identified 


1 This article has been adapted from a paper delivered to the British Working Group on Mental 
Health and Religion, set up by the World Federation of Mental Health. It represents a summary 
of some six years’ research on the part of the author on the logical foundations of psychology, 
the full results of which are at present in the final stages of preparation for the press in the form 
of a 
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the mind with the nervous system but also, quite as much, by non-material- 
ists, who thought of mind as a non-material quasi-organism, “ correlated ” 
with the nervous system in some unspecified way: Professor Ryle has 
coined the expression ‘“‘the concept of the ghost in the machine” to 
describe this notion, in his now famous book The Concept of Mind. To-day 
the more naive ideas of “ mental hygiene ” have been outgrown, but the 
general biological habits of thought still persist, often deeply-rooted in 
the assumptions that are made without question. Yet if we once stand 
back and give the matter a little critical reflection, there is no 4 priori reason 
why the mind should be held to behave in any way like an organism, and 
indeed there are signs that, on the contrary, this whole way of thinking 
is thoroughly misleading in psychology. 

To give just one example, the health of an organism depends upon the 
establishment of functional harmony with the environment, but mental 
health seems to require something more than this: complete functional 
harmony with the social environment is certainly not conducive to the full 
development of “ personality,” whatever that may be—rather it produces 
personal stagnation on the one hand and repression on the other. It was this 
and other closely-related problems which led psychologists to introduce 
the idea of the unconscious mind into their theories, an idea which has now 
become universally accepted, although in fact it is a most peculiar idea, 
if we examine it closely, for it really involves a contradiction in terms. 
The only way of defining mind is by reference to consciousness, and to extra- 
polate its meaning to cover “parts”? which are unconscious is to talk non- 


sense. ‘This. is not to say that the investigations which Freud and his 


successors have carried out using this idea are nonsense—of course they 


are not. It is to say that they cannot be satisfactorily interpreted in terms 
of our current concept of mind, and can only be fitted into it by the intro- 
duction of a term which is a mere X, a deus ex machina, ot an asylum ignorantia, 
as Adler calls it. The ghost in the machine requires a god out of a machine 
to save it. 

There are, of course, theories of the nature of the Unconscious, but so 
far from overcoming the difficulties they merely produce new ones. The 
Freudian theory is the most consistent and firmly-grounded, and has 
obviously some relation to the truth, for over a large area it certainly 
“works ”—yet as a theory it is logically unsound, for it rests upon a con- 
fusion between the subjective categories of human experience and the 
objective notions of biology, for instance in the use of the word “ instinct.” 
This leads it into other difficulties in turn, for instance in the notion of 
“ guilt,” which is essentially a moral idea, yet is introduced by Freud into 
his account of premoral tribal life when he is trying to explain how the 
moral conscience arises. The Jungian theory is even more confused, 
although it seems to explain some facts which Freud ignores: here the 
most serious muddle is the use of the term “ collective ” in two different 
senses. Jung, and even more his disciples, continually speak of the 
** collective Unconscious ” as if it were something literally outside the 
individual, yet on the other hand Jung tries to fit it into his overriding 
biological categories by explaining it as ‘‘ the inherited wisdom of the race 
laid down in the brain-structure,” in which case of course it is as much part 
of the individual as eyes or nose. These objections are not merely pedantic. 
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Einstein has said that in physics “the formulation of a problem is often 
more important than its solution,” and it is not otherwise in any other 
science. In the early stages of a science it may be true that any theory, 
however shaky, can be used to further the collection of new facts, but 
beyond a certain point logic becomes important, for otherwise we find 
ourselves asking the wrong questions and seeking for the wrong sort of 
answers. In the language of the logical positivists, we must know what 
sort of thing we are thinking about when we discuss the subject-matter 
of our science—in the present case, we must know what sort of thing we 
are dealing with when we discuss mind and personality. The assumption 
generally made that it is a biological sort of thing leads to the difficulties 
we have been discussing, and also to confusions of another type, one of 
which we may mention here because it relates directly to our title. To 
judge from the way Freudians and Jungians often speak, it would seem 
as if men could be recommended either to avoid religion (as they might 
avoid bad water) or to cultivate a religious attitude (as they might cultivate 
regular meals), but both these points of view completely ignore the fact 
that religion involves ideas which are either true or false, and cannot be 
avoided or cultivated irrespective of this fact. No doubt this elementary 
truth is known to psychologists, but the fact that their basic ways of thinking 
about the mind and its problems lead them even to give the appearance 
of talking in this way shows that they are false ways of thinking, adequate 
enough in biology proper, but inadequate for studying human beings as 
human beings, which is what psychology must do. 

So, at a point in history when we are desperately in need of more under- 
standing of human nature and of the conditions that make for mental 
health, psychology has reached a stage where it is frustrated by being tied 
down to an unsatisfactory way of thinking. It should however be noted 
that this situation has been paralleled at other critical points in the history 
of science. When the biological sciences first: began to get seriously under 
way, from the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, they were for 
some time hampered by the fact that they were tied to the mechanical 
thought-forms of the then well-established physical sciences. A deus ex 
machina was introduced then in the shape of a so-called “ vital principle ” 
to account for the odd, non-mechanical behaviour of living things, and 
there is an obvious similarity here to the ‘‘ Unconscious ” and the “‘ libido ” 
of modern psychology. The turning-point for the biological sciences came 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century when, thanks largely to the 
work of Hegel, new thought-forms, organic thought- forms, began to be 
brought into common use. It has frequently been pointed out that Darwin’s 
great work, the foundation-stone of modern biology, was a translation 
into scientific thought of the Hegelian dialectical principle, and later in the 
century Marx gave a new direction to sociology by a quite conscious use 
of that principle. What Hegel did was to articulate a logic which gave 

- expression to the sort of thing we are dealing with when we study living, 
growing things or developing societies. Such things cannot be adequately 
discussed in mechanical terms—that is to say, in terms of units which simply 
fit together and work by action and reaction—except at a very superficial 
level. They need, as we can easily see nowadays, the notion of an organism, 
a whole in which the parts co-operate to perform different functions and 
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are determined by the function they perform; and correlative with this 
they need the notion of dialectical development, whereby new elements 
are incorporated into ever-larger and more complex wholes by mutual 
modification and the sharing of functions. These organic categories do 
not of course replace mechanical and mathematical categories: that is the 
error behind Bertrand Russell’s rather surprising denial of the value of the 
idea of organism in his Human Knowledge. What they do is to provide the 
context which makes it possible to see the individual physical and chemical 
processes of organic life as ordinary physical and chemical processes obeying 
ordinary laws, whereas lacking the organic background there seems to be 
something mysterious about them which needs a “ vital principle ” to 
explain it. 

This enables us to see more clearly what the crucial problem of psychology 
is to-day. It is a philosophical problem rather than a scientific one, namely 
that of articulating the thought-forms which are really appropriate to human 
life at the human level, or in other words, of finding out how to think 
about persons properly, how to give expression to the sort of things they 
are. The emergence within the last decade or so of a number of philosophers _ 
who have acquired the title of “‘ personalists”’ shows that this problem 


is certainly very much “ in the air” to-day, even apart from the needs of 
psychology, but on the other hand, when we read the writings of many of 
these thinkers we can see that it is “ in the air” in quite a different sense— 
few of them have begun to think at all clearly or systematically. Their 
negative arguments are clear—one and all they are fighting against the anti- 
personal character of our current organic categories, particularly in the 
social field. So far, however, their positive contributions have been vague 


in the extreme. The only really clear treatment of the problem (and one 
which, incidentally, has the needs of psychology clearly in view) is that 
given by Professor John Macmurray in his book Interpreting the Universe, 
which has never received the attention it deserves. As long ago as 1933 
this book explored in great detail the whole question of different methods 
of thinking (“‘ unity-patterns ” is the phrase Macmurray employed, since 
the central problem in every case is that of representing unity in diversity) 
and gave a valuable clue to the way in which a truly personal method of 
thinking may be discovered. He first of all showed, by a brilliant analysis 
which cannot even be summarised here, that the two earlier unity-patterns 
are each derived from a particular aspect of practical life. The mathematical- 
mechanical unity-pattern corresponds to afilitarian activity, in which 
things are, precisely, reduced to units, while the organic unity-pattern 
corresponds to esthetic activity, in which elements are indeed related by the 
principle of functional harmony. He then asked what must be the character 
of a fully personal unity-pattern, which has to do with human life in its 
wholeness, with problems in the relations of man with man at the fully 
personal level, and he answered that this had always been the field of 
religion. It is the religious man (or every man so far as he is religious) 
whose universe of discourse is personal, just as the artistic man (and “ every 
man is a special kind of artist ” as Eric Gill always insisted) has a universe 
of discourse which is living organic form, and the utilitarian man has a 
universe of discourse that is simply material—material for use. To think 
of the realm in which we live and move and have our being as personal is 
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at least part of what it means to believe in God, and a key-word of religion 
everywhere (even in so-called atheist Buddhism) is communion, which means 
precisely the meeting of men with men as persons. If there is to be a personal 
unity-pattern, therefore, it must essentially be a religious one, Macmurray 
concluded. We might add that it is perhaps not without significance 
that, just as mathematics and mathematical logic have their historical origins 
in commerce and land-measurement, while Hegel in articulating the dialecti- 
cal logic was quite consciously influenced by the form of artistic works, 
so the personalist stirrings at the present time do seem to show a strong 
religious influence. This is true not only of Macmurray himself and 
Berdyaev and Maritain and Buber and Marcel but also of such professedly 
irreligious thinkers as D. H. Lawrence and the “secular” existentialists 
like Sartre and Jaspers; the influence of religion on their thoughts is quite 
clear even though they explicitly repudiate belief. 

It seems, then, that psychology has to learn to think in thought-forms 
which are religious in character if it is to pass out of its present vague 
* natural history stage ” to a fully mature scientific discipline.t_ We cannot 
even begin to consider such a conclusion, however, without facing the fact 
that the greatest psychological systems to-day are all opposed to religion. 
This is no exaggeration. It is not only the Freudian system, with its con- 
demnation of religion as an obsessional neurosis, that has to be faced. The 
Jungian system, in which many religious thinkers have thought to find 
support, is really almost more opposed to religion in principle, as Freud 
himself pointed out. To reduce religion to a symbolism of processes 
“* within the psyche ” may make it an interesting phenomenon but it com- 
pletely invalidates its truth, and Jung himself does hold that an objective 
belief in religion is, in the end, a “lesser way,” an escape from the full 


impact of life (see The Integration of the Personality). ‘Thus we are here 
automatically led on to the second part of our enquiry. 


THE NAtTuRE OF RELIGION: OR THE PROBLEM OF THE WHEAT 
AND THE TARES 


It is of course possible to show that the psychological case against 
religion is not metaphysically provable—it is indeed freely admitted by the 
psychologists themselves, for example by Dr J. C. Flugel in Man, Morals 
and Society. It would be a grave error to take that as a reason for dismissing 
the case, however, as so many theologians do who set out to “ refute ” 
Freud. The psychologists mostly remain unimpressed by such meta- 
physical refutations, and with good reason, for they have before them 
clear evidence that in practice religion shows every evidence of being escapist 
and often actually neurotic. This is the fact we must face and face honestly, 
and certainly no Christian ought to try to avoid facing it by taking refuge 
in the abstractions of metaphysics, for the founder of Christianity expressly 
warned his followers against doing any such thing, anticipating Marx by 
nearly two thousand years. Yet if we are not metaphysically prejudiced 
against religion there is one other fact we may notice which psychologists 

1 These terms are those employed by Prof F. S. C. Northrop in his excellent study, The Logic 
of the Sciences and the Humanities, which is very important in relation to the problem here under 
discussion. Northrop’s idea that the early stages of a science are characterised by “‘ concepts 
by intuition ” rather than by clear logical ideas is particularly valuable. The concept of “ mind ” 
and the concept of “‘ the Unconscious ” are both “ concepts by intuition.” 
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and theologians alike usually ignore. The greatest representatives of every 
religion, the ones who have shown the clearest signs of really producing 
the “ fruits” which their religions claimed to produce and not the fruits 
of escapism or neurosis, have always attacked the ordinary religion of their 
day as being false religion, a perversion of genuine belief. They have not 
merely attacked certain doctrines as false doctrines and upheld others as 
true, although this has been part of it: but much more important than 
this, they have accused their contemporaries of twisting the meanings of 
perfectly genuine doctrines and even of words and phrases and making 
them mean the very opposite of what they were meant to mean. Blake 
cpitomised this accusation when he spoke of ‘‘ worshipping Satan under 
the name of God,” and Jesus of course warned his disciples that their 
greatest enemy was likely to be Satan appearing disguised as an angel of 
light: the time would come, he said, when men would persecute genuine 
Christianity thinking that they were doing God service. Moreover the 
things which such prophets have usually singled out for attack are precisely those 
things which modern psychology attacks in religion, notably neurotic escapist 
behaviour based on a projection of the father-image. For instance, there 
could be 'few clearer anticipations of Freud than Blake’s ‘ Nobodaddy,” 
the imaginary Awful Father above the sky who circumscribes men’s actions 
into a narrow moral code by fear which is sexual in origin: 
Why are thou so silent and invisible, 
Father of Jealousy ? 


Why dost thou hide thyself in clouds 
From every searching Eye ? 


Why darkness and obscurity 

In all thy words and laws 

That none dare eat the fruit but from 

The wily serpent’s jaws ? 

Or is it because Secrecy gains females’ loud applause ? 
Yet Blake was a Christian, and wrote these lines because he was a Christian. 
Nor is he an isolated example. Again and again we find the greatest religious 
writers condemning the worship of a projection as superstition, and we 
find them linking it with neurosis and escapism—St John of the Cross, 
Buddha, Lao-Tse, the Jewish prophets, to take but a few examples at 
random, and even the Second Commandment contains the prohibition of 
*€ projection.” It would seem, in fact, that we are wrong in thinking of 
religion as a single phenomenon with varying manifestations: rather we 
have in the history of religion a continuous struggle between something 
which is genuine religion and a perversion of it which takes everything in 
genuine religion, every word, phrase, doctrine, and even practice and makes 
it mean something utterly different by attaching it to the projection of the 
father-image.! If this is so, then the true conclusion to be drawn from the 
modern psychological attack on religion is not that religion as such is false, 
but rather that a /arge proportion of the Christianity we know to-day is not really 
Christianity at all, but that very false Christianity against which Jesus warned his 
disciples. We cannot therefore even begin to argue sensibly about psychology 
and religion on the basis of our ordinary ideas of religion, for real religion 

1 We may perhaps see a fresh significance in R. R. Marrett’s idea of a pre-animistic state of 


primitive religion in this light, animism being, as Rudolf Otto hinted, a perversion rather than 
a real development of the earliest religion, based on projection. 
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is something utterly different from the thing we ordinarily meet, even 
though it uses the same words and doctrines to express itself. As Kierke- 
gaard said, “‘ We have driven Christianity out of Christendom without 
quite being aware of it,” and once we have recognised this we can perhaps 
see that the very intensity of the psychologists’ condemnation of religion 
to-day is an indication that they are indeed looking fora religious background 
for their work. They condemn the false because, unwittingly, they seek 
the true. 

We have then to rediscover what religion is, from the ground up. This 
is not, let us say at once, a matter of starting with any of the conventional 
metaphysical arguments about the existence of God, for that does not help 
us to understand the real meaning of religious words and phrases at all. 
The meaning of a word, as opposed to its verbal definition, is a matter of the 
images which it conjures up from our experience, and if we start with a 
philosophical proof of, say, the existence of a creator of the Universe we 
are almost bound, as things are, to give this phrase the imaginative meaning 
of an old man above the sky, for we shall inevitably think of the creation- 
process by analogy with a man making a box or painting a picture. It 
does not matter how much we afterwards wrap the idea round with abstract 
phrases like “ infinite,” ‘‘ invisible,” ‘‘ transcendent ” and so on—this will 


not alter one jot what the word means to us, and if the meaning is anything 
like an Old Man above the Sky we are barking up the wrong tree altogether. 
The true process of rediscovery involves going right back behind the 
metaphysics and getting “inside the skin” of those who first used the 
great phrases and formulated the great doctrines, to find out what they 
really meant in terms of experience, to find out why such phrases could 


mean new life of a non-escapist, non-neurotic, non-“ projectionist ” kind. 
In this quest the Freudian and Jungian criticisms are invaluable in helping 
us to avoid falling into false associations, in thoroughly purging our minds 
of superstition, and at the same time we can gain important positive clues 
to the nature of real religion from those findings of psychology which 
present us with clear contradictions when we try to cast them into the moulds 
of our present sub-personal thought-forms. Thus, to anticipate the con- 
clusions of the last section of this article, we are being forced by discoveries 
in a number of fields (including the so-called “ materialistic” field of 
cybernetics) to the apparently paradoxical recognition that the intense 
individuality which characterises persons is not an inherent quality that is 
with them from birth but is something they gain from relationship with 
other persons—in other words, that people become independent individuals 
by ceasing to be independent individuals. Here, once we are ready to see 
it, we come near to the heart of religion, the paradox “‘ He that saveth his 
life shall lose it,” or, in the words of the Buddhist teaching, ‘‘ This is not I, 
this is no self of mine.” 

So our argument comes full circle, and we can see that the task confronting 
us is dialectical in the fullest sense, inasmuch as it has at every point a double 
reference. We need religion to make sense of psychology, yet at the same 
time we need psychology to help us discover what religion really is. If we 
can enter into the minds of the great ones of religion, using the discoveries 
of psychology both to achieve the necessary openness and to give us clues 
to the direction of our seeking, we can find all the familiar words and doc- 
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trines coming alive with new meaning, like the dry bones of Ezekiel’s 
vision: and as this happens we shall at the same time find ourselves attaining 
to an entirely new world-view which really does justice to the facts of 
personal life, in terms of which the problems and discoveries of psychology 
will also begin to appear in a new light, falling into an intelligible pattern. 
This is probably the most important task for the intellect in the twentieth 
century. 


THe Way ForwarpD 


There is no space in a single article to do more than indicate, before 
closing, a personal conviction about the direction in which our thought 
must move. I believe the way forward lies primarily through a renewed 
understanding of the great definition of St John, “God is love.” False 
religion takes this to mean that the old man above the sky is a benevolent 
old gentleman, or perhaps a parent who is Cruel Only to be Kind, rather 
than a bloodthirsty oriental despot, but if he had meant only that St John 
would surely have said ‘‘ God is loving.” The phrase can be interpreted 
much more exactly if we once get the father-projection notion right out 
of our minds. I believe it gives us the solution to the central paradox 
of personal life which I mentioned earlier, the paradox that men and women 
become really independent individuals by ceasing to be independent 
individuals and going out of themselves into relationships with their 
fellows. It means that love is not something that men make but something 
that makes them, a Reality which exists before we enter it and calls us out 
of our merely organic individuality into a life of free personality-in-relation- 
ship. The phrase “ falling in love ” is no mere figure but the actual truth, 
as is also that other phrase which has become the butt of comedians, “‘ This 
thing is bigger than both of us.” We think of entities as the only real 
things and relationships as abstract, but that is precisely where our current 
philosophy is sub-personal—it reflects indeed our continual wish to grasp 
and use everything, including other people. We see no human reality 
between the isolated individual and the biological-social collective in which 
individuals have significance only through the function they perform, but the 
revolutionary and liberating truth of religion, the truth which a personalist 
philosophy must grasp and make its own, is that the ultimate reality of 
human life lies between man and man in the intimacy of personal relationship, 
where indeed man becomes personal by participating in the absolute three- 
fold Personal Relationship which is God, the absolute Creator. Charles 
Williams puts it in a single remarkable phrase in his book on Witchcraft 
when he says: “‘ That Love could love and be loved; that was a great 
discovery—say a revelation.” For us to accept this revelation requires 
nothing less than a mental revolution—that is surely what is meant by that 
word which in the English New Testament is translated “ repentance,” 
but which really means “ change of mind” (uerdvo); yet if once that 
revolution is accepted we shall find, I believe, that it makes sense of everything 
else. 


2 It is worth noting that in these terms the basic truth of religion no longer comes under the 
familiar stricture of the Logical Positivists of being a meaningless assertion, for it is thoroughly 
empirical. What it does involve is a willingness to acknowledge the experience of those moments 
when we cease trying to live by grasping and really get “ carried out of ourselves,” as more 
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It shows us, for instance, that the distinctive type of consciousness which 
is personal—that is to say, ego-consciousness, consciousness with freedom of 
images—is in no sense an inherent capacity of the human being; we are 
dealing with something of quite a different order from the biological. It is 
a new mode of being conferred upon the organism by Personal Relationship 
—I would refer here to the excellent article by Professor Buber entitled 
** Distance and Relation ” in a recent issue of the HisBERT JoURNAL.? The 
Spirit, which is not im man but between man and man, gives freedom, as 
St Paul said: it also gives life, for personal life (fw) comes with this 
freedom, is constituted by it. Once we have grasped this we can see the 
brilliant Freudian account of the early development of personality in a new 
light, as the gradual establishment of personal consciousness in a developing 
organism by the action of transcendent love (épws) immanent in the relations 
between parents and children. This explains what Freud himself admitted 
was a puzzle in his own biological account, namely why the key factor in 
the development is not any and every instinct but the sex instinct; it is 
because sex is not an instinct at all, but, as Freud himself almost realised 
later, it is the creative power of Love which is the very source of personality. 
Personal Relationship creates persons, by a process of ‘‘ continuous creation” 
of personal consciousness in the organism. On this way of thinking there 
is no need for the myth of the ghost in the machine, yet we do not fall 
into the trap of denying the reality of personal independence and privacy, 
as Dr F. H. Heinemann feared would happen if Ryle’s “ logical beha- 
viourism ” were admitted (see the Hrssert JourNAL for October 1950), 
since we insist that it is in the intimacy and freedom of personal relationship 
that personality is realised, not in public (#.e. social) behaviour. The need 
for a special type of relationship between psychiatrist and patient in ‘‘ mental 
treatment ” here becomes clear. 

But this way of approaching the problem also clears up the difficulty of 
“the Unconscious,” for religious thought recognises that we live in a 
fallen world, which means a world which denies God, which in turn means 
a world that does not recognise the primacy of personal relationship but 
tries to make sub-personal (J-/#) relationships the basis of life, regarding 
I-Thou relations as mere frills, mere optional extras. In such a world clearly 
personal consciousness will be shut up in itself—it will cease to recognise 
everything that does not fit into a pattern of use or of biological-social 
co-operation. It will in fact be largely unconscious both of all those activities 
of the body which are not susceptible to control by the JI-i# consciousness 
and also, of course, of Personal Relationship itself, its own source. Here 
then we see the origin both of the Freudian and the Jungian conceptions 
of the Unconscious, and we can see that while they are incompatible on their 
own plane, that of biological philosophy (as Dr Edward Glover so tren- 
chantly argues in his book Freud or Jung), on the plane of a really personalist 
philosophy they can both be seen to represent aspects of the truth. The 
so-called “ collective’? Unconscious, on this reckoning, corresponds to a 
Reality which quite literally transcends the individual and can quite reason- 


real, more truly us, than our more ordinary experience of trying to make what we can of a world 
which we regard as an “‘ it,” or a collection of “ its.” That is why the act of repentance is more 
than merely intellectual, why the word quite legitimately carries moral overtones. 

1 January 1951. 
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ably be expected to fulfil a religious rdle in life, yet at the same time, having 
been excluded from consciousness, it will always manifest itself in conjunc- 
tion with, or even through, “ undesirable ” aspects of bodily life which do 
not fit in with our best-laid utilitarian or social plans. Once we have come 
to see the matter in these terms all sorts of problems in modern “ psychology 
of the Unconscious ” begin to fall into shape and take on a new significance. 
In particular we can see the possibility of an entirely new approach to the 
problems of so-called ‘‘ extra-sensory perception,” which will see it, not as 
a special unconscious “‘ faculty ” whereby ghosts can communicate without 
using their bodily machines, but as the breaking into consciousness in odd 
moments of a Relationship between persons which is normally unconscious. 
Moreover, since Time, as we ordinarily understand it, is indissolubly bound 
up with organic growth and change, and Relationship contains organisms, 
we can see the possibility that the ‘ collective Unconscious ” and “ extra- 
sensory communications ”’ will show unusual properties in relation to Time. 
Finally we can see that true ‘‘ mental health ” involves the liberation of 
personality from bondage to the sub-personal organisation of the world’s 
life into the fulness of Relationship; it is a meeting in “that which is 
eternal,” beyond time, and in it unconsciousness is done away: “‘ there 
shall be no more sea.” 


JOHN WREN-LEWIS 


LONDON, W.14 





WHITHER CHRISTOLOGY? 


By 
GUY KENDALL 


M.A. 
Formerly Headmaster of University College School 


To a student of biblical criticism it is sometimes an advantage to have been 
absent for a while from the field on which the latest theories have been 
fought out; for possibly his impressions, as of one who is able to survey 
the battlefield from a neighbouring height, may not be without value. 
It was the appearance in The Modern Churchman (September 1951) of an 
article by Professor $. G. F. Brandon entitled “‘ Jewish Christianity and 
the Early Church ” that prompted the present undertaking.1 

Back to Tiibingen! Certainly Baur was too easily disposed of by the 
critics of the nineteenth century; and Dr Brandon sets out to restore the 
position in his book The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. To sum 
up his argument shortly: the controversy between Paul and the leaders 
of Palestinian Christianity, he holds, did not cease with any Council of 
Jerusalem; in fact Paulinism made little progress in the time of the 
“Missionary journeys,” and the Palestinian version of the Gospel story 


(‘the historic Jesus ”) actually held the field during the period between 


the arrest of Paul at Jerusalem and the destruction of the city in A.D. 70. 
Finally Mark’s Gospel represents the welding of the Pauline theology— 
the dying and rising Christ as Redeemer of the whole world—on to the 
Gospel of “‘ Christ according to the flesh,”’ the Ebionite portrait of the 
suffering Messiah. 

The object of these lines is to try how far this reconstruction of the 
Tubingen version of the origin of the Gospels fits in with other theories of 
to-day. 

The weakness of Dr Brandon’s theory (and in the main it seems sound 
enough) lies in the part taken in his story by Peter. However “ weak in 
understanding ” we may take Papias to have been, we cannot wholly 
ignore his statement that Mark was indebted to Peter for the information 
on which he founded his Gospel—the very Gospel which, according to 
Dr Brandon’s theory, was a harmonisation of the Pauline theology with 
the Palestinian version of the life of Christ. Nor can we evade the plain 
statement of Paul that Peter, as one of the three “pillars” at Jerusalem, 
gave the right hand of friendship to Paul. Otherwise Paul is doing in 
Galatians the very thing which he solemnly disclaims—telling a falsehood. 
The truth probably is that we commonly expect too much consistency in 
a historical character. Peter was notably unstable, and the experience’ of 
the death of his Master and his subsequent appearance alive did not alter 


1 See also articles by Professor Brandon in THe Hissert JourNnat, October, 1950, and 
October, 1951. 
2 Reviewed in THe Hissert JOouRNAL, January, 1952, p. 201. 
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this characteristic. He may have exhibited every phase of agreement 
with and repugnance to Paulinism—at Jerusalem and Cesarea pro-Pauline, 
at Antioch wavering, at Corinth (by reputation at least) anti-Pauline, and 
the same at Alexandria if we can credit Dr Brandon’s interesting but rather 
speculative conjecture about “another place” to which Peter repaired 
(Acts xii. 17); perhaps at Rome pro-Pauline once more. But what is 
mainly of importance in this theory is the light that it throws on the purpose 
and method of construction of the second Gospel. Gone are the days, 
it would seem, when it was permissible to look upon that Gospel as the 
simple reminiscences of the leader of the Twelve, told in quite naive 
language. That idea might have survived Form Criticism—in part. But 
now comes Professor Austin Farrer with A Study in St. Mark, and he not 
the first to treat that Gospel “‘ typologieally.” This is not a review, but 
one can hardly avoid making certain remarks as to the validity of the 
theory before commenting on its significance. Here one who is not 
acquainted with other work in the same field is at a disadvantage, for since 
it is alleged that an elaborate pattern of cycles and anticycles, and the like, 
has been discovered, it is essential for its validity that all should have 
discovered the same pattern, or the theory would deserve to be laughed 
out of court along with the Bacon-Shakespeare cryptograms. It is certainly 
difficult to believe that Dr Farrer’s extremely ingenious but quite uncon- 
vincing explanation of the numbers in the two narratives of the feeding of 
the multitudes should have occurred to anyone else, involving, as it does, a 
third miracle which does not appear in the Gospels at all. Personally I am 
very sceptical of this sort of discovery. It makes me think of that master- 
piece of ingenuity, the essay by Monsignor R. A. Knox entitled “‘ The 
Authorship of In Memoriam.” There the author demonstrates quite 
conclusively that it is possible to find cryptograms in any work to prove 
that any person you like to choose was the author of it. It was the death- 
warrant of the cryptogram. Similarly, I cannot help feeling that it might 
be possible to find quite different patterns in the Gospel narrative as arranged 
by Mark. Moreover, Dr Farrer regards the evangelist’s work not only as 
typological but as a great and inspired poem. Now it cannot be denied 
that there is a great deal of poetry in this earliest and briefest of the Gospels. 
But if Dr Farrer is right in his analysis of its structure, it is in spite of the 
arrangement, not because of it, that the poetry has survived. What con- 
structor of an elaborate jigsaw, for that is what Mark’s work is made to 
resemble, was cither a poet or inspired? The only analogy to such a 
poetical work in the English language is Spenser’s The Faerie Queene with its 
double allegories and the like; and surely that sort of subtlety is just what 
prevents that poem from being quite in the front rank of English poetry. 

Further, it is a remarkable thing that, if the Marcan Gospel as a whole 
was meant to be intelligible to all, the scheme should have quite eluded the 
two evangelists who used it as a source. Would they have disarranged 
and torn holes in this work of inspired cryptography if they had had any 
inkling of the reason why it is arranged as it is? They have actually omitted 
two of the key miracles of healing, and Luke has ignored one large section 


entirely. 


1 A review of this book will be included in the Hrpsert Journat for July. 
2 Essays in Satire, by R. A. Knox. 
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However, when all such criticisms are made, it must be admitted that 
Dr Farrer has revealed some convincing evidence that Mark, by means of 
his arrangement and emphasis, was leading up to the Passion and Resur- 
rection throughout, and, as it were, preparing the way for those events. 
The position of the raising of Jairus’s daughter in the scheme and the 
narrative of the healing of the paralytic, with its imagery of lowering into 
the grave, forgiveness of sins, and resurrection to new life, are exactly 
what we should expect of a narrative, the chief object of which was to 
imprint the Pauline theology on the Palestinian tradition of the Messiah 
who died and rose again, as held by Jewish Christians who, to quote Dr 
Brandon, “‘ were conscientiously opposed to any deification of Jesus and 
. .. elaborated a definite polemic against Paul’s soteriological interpretation 
of the Crucifixion.” 

Incidentally one curious result follows: The statement of Papias is 
completely confirmed,, that Mark did not write down the Gospel story 
in order, if Papias meant historical order. Oddly enough some critic not 
so many years ago argued that by “ taxis’ Papias meant not historical 
but rhetorical order—the sort of order that would best exhibit the writer’s 
thesis; and according to the typological theory that is exactly the sort 
of order that Mark was observing ! 

But one very important question arises out of the typological thesis 
granting that it is true: Was Mark simply arranging pieces of genuine 
tradition in his jigsaw (for it really almost amounts to that if we take the 
theory as a whole) or was he at the same time altering them or even inventing 
them for his purpose? Dr Farrer very ingeniously points out that the 
approach to Jerusalem and the approach to the supper-room have close 
analogies in the Old Testament, in the events that preceded the crowning 
of Saul and the crowning of Solomon respectively. Did Mark invent the 
relevant details here to fit his analogies? One’s whole historical sense 
cries out NO! Mark may have manipulated the figures of the feeding of 
the thousands but not the owner of the ass or the young man who carried 
a pitcher. Those picturesque details and others like them, such as the men 
like trees walking and the people sitting down like garden beds, have 
miraculously survived this selective process. 

Now, one question may possibly have occurred to the reader of Dr 
Brandon’s article and book to which the author does not give the answer. 
Paul admits that at one time he had known “ Jesus after the flesh,” é.e. as 
Dr Brandon thinks, “the historical Jesus.” He must have known the 
tenets and a good deal of the history of the heretic whom he persecuted. 
That he was acquainted with the teaching of the “‘ Sermon on the Mount ” 
is clear from Romans xii; and he could hardly have objected to the facts 
set out in Mark’s Gospel. 

What was there, then, in the story as embodied in the Palestinian tradi- 
tion, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which made him averse 
to the consideration of “‘ Jesus according to the flesh?” Can it have been 
a suggestion of political activities, if not a programme of physical force ? 
Perhaps the solution is partly to be found in a book to which Dr Brandon 
has referred in many places, Eisler’s The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist, to 
quote the title of the English translation. 

Dr Eisler’s theory of the New Exodus is quite as incredible as Dr Farrer’s 
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cyclical patterns, though there is a strange contrast between the two; 
on the one hand the mystical plan discovered in Mark’s Gospel with Jesus 
as a new Solomon entering into his temple, as prefigured in the Scriptures; 
on the other, Dr Eisler’s presentation of the Entry into Jerusalem as a 
march upon the city with the result that the Temple quarter was seized 
and held for some days by an armed Galilean mob, and that Jesus yielded 
reluctantly to the demand of the majority of his followers that he should 
lead an armed force out into the wilderness. 

Yet any hypothesis which makes plain and intelligible things which 
before were obscure, if not contradictory, must deserve a careful hearing. 
Such a contradiction faces the reader of the two longer Synoptic Gospels 
when in one of them he finds the warning that they who take the sword 
shall perish by the sword, while the other in the same context records the 
order that the disciple who has not a sword should sell his shirt and buy one. 
But when conjecture assigns them to two different contexts, which repre- 
sent two different policies, an earlier and a later, they do become intelligible. 
Still more is this true of Eisler’s explanation of the displacement of the 
“Cleansing of the Temple ” in the Fourth Gospel—that the change was 
made to disguise the fact that this incident was part of a campaign based 
on physical force. But if Dr. Eisler is right in the smallest degree, then 
indeed this imitator of Judas the Galilaan, whom Paul found in the Pales- 
tinian tradition, might well be regarded by him as a travesty of the dying 
and rising Saviour.! 

In fact, what I would suggest is that Paul found in the Palestinian 
Gospel quite enough to stamp his Master as one who did not refuse to 
use “‘ the arm of flesh.” Perhaps the Jewish Christians held that the Messiah 
Jesus, though he fell in his attack on the temporal foes of the Jews, would, 
now that he was risen, come again in just such a character as triumphant 
Davidic king, rejoining his faithful followers perhaps on that ‘‘ Mountain 
in Galilee”? where he first appeared to them, where too, according to 
Matthew, he had given the new law as a new Moses. This view Paul 
refused to adopt. The risen Christ was to him purely spiritual, for flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

One curious result follows from such studies as Dr Brandon’s and Dr 
Farrer’s. It was Mark, the pupil of Peter by tradition, not Luke the com- 
panion of Paul, who gave the Pauline character to the Gospel. Indeed, 
it would seem that Luke rather avoided it. Not only does he set forth the 
story of the Passion as the example of a martyr rather than a Redeemer, 
as Professor R. H. Lightfoot has shown, but he omits the crucial words 
from his Marcan source “ to give his life as a ransom in place of many.” 

Do these theories bring us any nearer to the Historical Jesus? Do they 
answer the question, for what did Jesus die? Where in all this is the Jesus 
of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son—the one who taught that 

1 Sometimes it is in quite small points that one is led to doubt the trustworthiness of a scholar. 
Let me give two instances. In a footnote Dr Eisler confidently interprets the ban on carrying 
any “‘ zeugos ” through the temple as a prohibition to carry “armour.” That is impossible. 
Again, Dr Eisler criticises Schweitzer for taking the whole of Matthew x, with its significant 
forecast “‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel . . .” as an accurate report. It 
was obviously a case of selection to suit a theory. But what of Dr Eisler’s own contention that 
the use of the phrase the exodus which Jesus was to accomplish in Luke ix. 31 indicated that 
ae oe rightly divined the Master to be contemplating a new and literal exodus into the 
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“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you”? ! Dr Eisler, who represents 
Jesus as giving way to the demands of his followers “‘ after a hard struggle 
of conscience,” 2 seems even further off from the Divine Logos than the 
semi-fanatic of Schweitzer and Loisy. It seems as though we must admit 
that the founder of our religion was inferior and narrower and more 
provincial in outlook than Gautama, perhaps about the equal of Mohammed, 
or even inferior to him, since Mohammed’s physical force campaign suc- 
ceeded where that of Jesus failed. And, as to Farrer’s Mark the riddle- 
maker, was he the mere grafter of a Hellenic mystery-cult of the dying and 
rising god on to floating traditions of Palestinian Christianity? The latter 
question has been often asked, and it is doubtful if we are yet near to a 
final answer. But at least Mark as historian gives us something more 
impressive than Eisler’s Messiah of the New Exodus into the wilderness. 
“« Jesus was going before them,’ and they were amazed.” 

Some time ago a well-known literary critic, who had become interested 
in the Gospels, said to the present writer: “‘ Obviously, if you want to 
understand Jesus, you must get rid of all that mumbo-jumbo about the 
Messiah.” Unfortunately if there is one point about which all modern 
commentators are agreed it is that you cannot get rid of the Messianic 
claims of Jesus. But there are times when I wonder whether the disciples 
did make a fundamental mistake, and half suspect that when, after Peter’s 
declaration of his Messiahship, the Master “‘ charged them strictly to tell 
no one about him,” what he really told them was ‘‘ Don’t go about in 


public talking that nonsense about me.” 
GUY KENDALL 
GODALMING 


1 One is happy to see that Dr Eisler prefers that rendering to “ the Kingdom of Heaven is 
‘among you.’ ” 

2 Op. cit., p. 505. 

3 Or “ leading them on,” which the verb must certainly mean in the enigmatic phrase “ I will 
go before you into Galilee.” 
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In 1948 Mr Alan Paton, hitherto a teacher and social worker, became 
internationally famous as the author of the best-selling novel, Cry, the 
Beloved Country. ‘This was a remarkable achievement in several ways. It 
was the first published novel of a man of forty-five. It was written in three 
months, begun in a Norwegian train, continued in various English hotel 
bedrooms, and ended in San Francisco. It was not least remarkable in its 
fair, yet sensitive treatment of a burning issue—race-relationships in com- 
plex South Africa, in which the protagonist of justice preached in poetry. 
The welcome it received both abroad and in South Africa was equally 
remarkable: it gained for its author three book awards in the United States 
and one in England; it was dramatised by Maxwell Anderson and set 
to music by Kurt Weill as a musical play entitled Lost in the Stars; it is being 
filmed by Sir Alexander Korda; and it has already been translated into 
nine major European languages, into Afrikaans and into two African and 
one Indian language. A sketch of the author’s biography and a brief outline 
of his beliefs will contribute to a better understanding of this fine novel. 


I 


Alan Paton was born in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, in 1903. His 
native place is an attractive city, lying in a hollow some fifty miles inland 
from Durban. He had one brother, Atholl, who was killed at Al Wak 
in 1940, the first casualty of the South African contingent in the Second 
World War. He has two sisters, both married. His parents, of Scottish 
stock, were both devout Christadelphians. He attended Pietermaritzburg 
College, in which he afterwards taught, and the Natal University College, 
at which he qualified for the B.A., taking Mathematics and Physics as his 
main subjects, and took the Diploma in Education. His choice of a teaching 
career may be accounted for by several factors. His mother and his father’s 
sister were teachers, as also were many of his university friends. Further- 
more, his own temperament, with his patience and enthusiasm for com- 
municating knowledge, and his interest in and understanding of children 
and adolescents, guided him into this profession. He is essentially a family 
man, never happier than in the company of his wife and two sons, David 
and Jonathan. He is keenly interested in such movements as Scouting, 
Toc H and the Student Christian Association, and does much to further 
working camps for youth. He is a keen walker and enthusiastic ornitholo- 
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gist. Though he has always been an avid reader, and catholic in his tastes, 
it would be a mistake to picture him as a gaunt bookworm. For him 
books and people are equally absorbing, and as a novelist he is essentially 
an interpreter of life, not merely its recorder. 

For eleven years he taught in Natal schools, mainly at Pietermaritzburg 
College, but also at Ixopo, the town which plays so large a part in his novel. 
In 1935 he was appointed Principal of the Diepkloof Reformatory, where 
his intelligent and compassionate administration taught him how much the 
urban environment of the detribalised African had contributed to Native 
delinquency. He saw his charges as individual personalities, not as 
statistics. As a result his conviction deepened that the individual and the 
society in South Africa, European and non-European alike, were in need 
of transformation. 

The environmental die was loaded against the non-Europeans because 
their homes were usually corrupt, their schools pitiably few, their churches 
practically powerless and their tribal sanctions disintegrating. The corre- 
lative conviction also deepened that white South Africans had a responsi- 
bility of “‘ Christian Trusteeship” (a policy advocated by his friend the 
late J. H. Hofmeyr) for their under-privileged non-European charges. 
This responsibility ought to have led to the establishment of Christian 
standards to replace the old pagan, but humane, sanctions of a tribal society. 
This duty the whites had signally failed to carry out. Thus the novel, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, was generated from Paton’s homesickness for 
South Africa and from his heart-sickness at the tragedy of a blindly acquisi- 
tive society which was degrading both European masters and non-European 
slaves. 

The great interest aroused by his novel encouraged him to devote his 
remaining years to the task of interpreting South Africa and he retired 
from the Public Service in 1948. In a broadcast talk on the effect of the 
success of his novel on his future plans, he said: 


I have left the Public Service, but not with the intention of living in idleness 
and ease. I want first to write, and I want to interpret South Africa honestly 
and without fear. I cannot think of any more important or exciting task. All 
my life, of course, I have lived actively in the world of problems and people, and 
I do not know if I shall be able to live the kind of life an author seems to find 
necessary. This is one of the things I must find out for myself. 


Since that time he has completed a second novel, soon to be published, 
said also to be on the theme of race-relations. His friends hope that he will 
complete a biography of J. H. Hofmeyr, the distinguished Christian liberal, 
who served as Deputy Prime Minister under General Smuts. Others, 
who enjoy his poetical prose, may have suspected that he is capable of writing 
most unprosaic poetry. Those who have been privileged to read some of 
this poetry hope that Mr Paton may soon be persuaded to publish a selection 
of his verse, which has the verve, the poignancy and the deep religious 
simplicity of one who has meditated on the Psalms, with a distinctively 
Christian insight into the demonic and dignified potentialities of man, both 
crucifier and redeemed, child of darkness and child of light. 

Paton lives in no ivory tower. Apart from the all-too-many requests 
for him to lecture on philanthropic platforms on such themes as penal 
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reform and race-relations, he is Commissioner of Toc H for Southern 
Africa. For many years he was Chairman of the Executive of the Transvaal 
Association for non-European Boys’ Clubs and he is still actively associated 
with this task. He is also an active supporter of Johannesburg’s Inter- 
national Club, of the Institute of Race Relations and the Society of Christians 
and Jews. He is, therefore, no armchair theorist and his literary work is 
beaten out on the anvil of experience. 


II 
It is almost impossible to distinguish Paton the literary artist from Paton 
the Anglican, for his outlook and inspiration were unmistakably Christian 
in origin. Nonetheless, in the broadcast already referred to, he stated that 


the most pleasing thing of all to me is that the critics almost without exception, 
while recognising this to be a book with a purpose, did not feel that here was 
another reformer prostituting the novel for his own ends. They felt the book 
to be of some literary value. 


His modest self-evaluation is quite characteristic, as it should be of any 
Christian. We have seen that he was brought up in an intensely religious 
atmosphere as a son of Christadelphian parents. He never lost that sense 
of God’s hold on his life, but his religious pilgrimage thereafter was 
towards a wider and more catholic interpretation of the Divine Love. 
While at the University he became an active member of two religious 
associations, the Methodist Church of South Africa and the interdenomina- 
tional Students’ Christian Association, and he still retains his loving interest 
in them. It is clear, however, that his mind found secure lodgment only 
in the Church of the Province of South Africa. 

It is interesting to ask: Why should this literary artist have been attracted 
to a Church so imbued with the influence of the Oxford Movement? He 
is, of course, far from being the first literary artist to feel such an attraction. 
There is Paul Elmer More in the United States and T. S. Eliot in England, 
to mention two amongst many outstanding fellow-pilgrims. Personal 
factors, as well as theological preferences, played a considerable part in 
his decision. His interest in Anglicanism was awakened by his fiancée, 
Miss Doris Francis, whom he married in St. John’s Church, Ixopo, in 1928. 
His splendid Anglican priest, Father Vincent, in the novel is a tribute to 
his admiration for its original, Father Trevor Huddlestone of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection in Johannesburg. Paton was deeply impressed 
by this priest’s integrity, fearlessness and compassion. Undoubtedly also 
the novelist was impressed by the courage and wisdom of Dr Geoffrey 
Clayton, formerly Bishop of Johannesburg and now the Archbishop of 
Cape Town. Perhaps the decisive factors were the worship and witness 
of the Church of the Province. Paton applauded its definite doctrinal 
teaching, its sense of the communion of saints, and its strong interracial 
witness. But possibly the artist in him found the deepest satisfaction in 
the traditional glory of its liturgy, in its significant symbolism and in its 
cathedrals and churches which depict the holiness of beauty. His affec- 
tionate churchmanship is clearly revealed in the following stanza of an un- 
published poem dedicated to his son Jonathan on his Confirmation, which 
I am privileged to quote: 
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This kneeling, this singing, this reading from ancient books, 

This acknowledgment that the burden is intolerable, this promise of amendment, 

This humble access, this putting out of the hands, 

This taking of the bread and wine, this returning to your place not glancing about you, 

This solemn acceptance and the thousand sins that will follow it, this thousand sins and 
the repenting of them, 

This dedication and this apostasy, this apostasy and this restoration, 

This thousand restorations and this thousand apostasies, 

Take and accept them all, be not affronted nor dismayed by them. 

They are a net of holes to capture essence, a shell to house the thunder of an ocean, 

A discipline of petty acts to catch Creation, a rune of words to hold One Living Word, 

A ladder built by men of sticks and stones, whereby they hope to reach to heaven. 

The decisive element in this religious interpretation is, of course, the 
central Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, the stooping of God in Christ 
to conquer our humanity, to gather to himself all the prodigals of our race 
by the sheerly sacrificial and forgiving love of the Cross. Christ the Lord 
as Everyman’s Friend is the inspiration of Paton’s own faith, and the impetus 
to a transformed racial and social order. Faith is to replace fear, and service 
domination. ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear”? and ‘‘ the love of Christ 
constrains us.” Paton shows in his novel the creative possibilities of for- 
giveness as he records the moving visit of the African priest, Stephen 
Kumalo, to the house of Mr Jarvis, senior: the former’s son has murdered 
the latter’s, but even the pain of this excruciating situation is relieved by an 
acceptance of the Divine forgiveness evoking human forgiveness. Paton 
could say with Reinhold Niebuhr, “‘ Forgiveness is the crown of Christian 
ethics.” Paton’s living faith in the crucified and risen Lord gives him 
balance: it makes him chary of purely humanistic utopias, while it delivers 
him from the despair of social reformers trusting in the fundamental goodness 
of human nature alone. He is both this-worldly (to stave off individualistic 


pietism) and other-worldly (to keep pragmatism at bay). The Church is 
for him the home of the friends of Christ, a supernatural family united in 
the worship of God in a shrine where temporal distinctions of race or class 
or sex are transcended. The realism of his understanding of the demonic 
dimensions of unregenerate human nature, and his unquenchable hope of 
reform, spring directly from his understanding of the Christian revelation. 
The theologically-inspired sociology is the message of his book. 


Ill 


It is time to turn to the artistry of the novel. What were the sources of 
his inspiration and craftsmanship? Clearly, they were his experience of 
life in a multi-racial community such as South Africa is, but experience 
coloured by his Christian ideals and his own reading and thinking. Familiar 
with the classics of English literature (especially Thomas Hardy), he is 
particularly fond of the great Russian novelists, Dostoievsky and Tolstoi. 
Of contemporary novelists, he finds Thomas Wolfe, Charles Morgan, 
Robert Gibbings and Graham Greene most congenial and stimulating. 
In poetry his comprehensive reading embraces both the virility and enthu- 
siasm of Walt Whitman and the religious insights, sensibility, technical 
mastery and massive culture of T. S. Eliot. 

It is almost always dangerous to attempt to find the originals of characters 
in a novel, particularly so when traits derived from several persons are 
amalgamated to form one character-sketch, written larger than life. For 
the novelist is a selective artist, not a photographer. No doubt the model 
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for Shakespeare’s Falstaff would have failed to recognise himself as the 
amiable, fat, foolish knight of The Merry Wives, for in his own imaginatively- 
intoxicated mind he was a compound of Romeo and Henry V at Agincourt. 
Despite the warning, there are some clear clues to the originals of some 
of the characters in Cry, the Beloved Country, and such literary detection is 
always interesting. (Perhaps the author will forgive the essayist this lapse 
from grace as Mr Paton is an avid reader of Mr Freeman Wills Crofts’s 
detective fiction!) Father Trevor Huddlestone, the moving spirit in the 
Rosettenville House of the Community of the Resurrection, a consistent 
champion of the rights of Africans for Christ’s sake, was the model for the 
sympathetic portrait of Father Vincent. The physical outline of Kumalo 
was provided by an old man who used to visit Diepkloof Reformatory. 
The young man in the novel who exhibited such concern for and under- 
standing of his charges is modelled on the Probation Officer at Diepkloof 
who is in charge of the replacement of released pupils. Perhaps the most 
interesting identification of all is that of Arthur Jarvis, the studious social 
reformer, with the author himself. The wide interests of the man and the 
very titles of his cherished library and the significant portraits on the wall 
of his study, these are as autobiographical as the social credo (pp. 150-1) 
and ethical platform of Alan Paton (pp. 168-9). 

The style, the characterisation and the theme of Cry, the Beloved Country 
are all outstanding. The simple, inverted, almost Biblical diction of the 
Zulus recalls the rendering of Welsh idioms by inversion in Richard 
Llewellyn’s admirable How Green was my Valley. How superbly both these 
novelists evoke nostalgia for a simpler, more wholesome way of life before 
industrialisation had broken up family life! Alan Paton makes a poem out 


of soil erosion: 


The great red hills stand desolate and the earth has torn away like flesh. The 
lightning flashes over them, the clouds pour down upon them, the dead streams 
come to life, full of the red blood of the earth. 


The torn earth is a mirror of torn humanity, uprooted from its tribal 
contacts with good mother earth. This flexible and varied style is now 
taut, concise, telegrammatic when describing the social dustbin that is 
Shanty Town; now soaring into pure poetry when evocative of the delights 
of the South African countryside; now suitably turbid, when weighted 
with emotional content, and impassioned. Indeed, sometimes we are 
reading a documentary and sometimes a romance, and the two themes 
and styles are deftly interwoven in Chapter Nine of Book One, when the 
repeated question of the woman searching for a home and the equally 
insistent negatives to her plea sound like a Greek chorus. There is often a 
subtle use of symbols, too. One recalls, for instance, the scene of Kumalo 
playing with his little nephew, seeing in him the image of his lost son and 
that son’s lost innocence. Similarly there are two levels of meaning, when 
soil erosion symbolises soul erosion. 

The theme is as remarkable as the mood, which is not one of accusation 
but of pathos, “calm of mind, all passion spent.” “To know all is to 
forgive all,” and to repent, seems to be the artist’s theme. Kumalo is not 
a tragic hero, in the classical mould, for he has no fatal flaw, no hamartia, 
which brings his own downfall. But his significance is not individual, but 
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representative. He is a stricken member of a dying society brought low 
by detribalisation and the grasping materialism of the dominant white 
group. Kumalo is therefore more significant as part of a social tragedy 
than any individual downfall could be. Lear is a great tragic figure of 
Titanic mould, but Shakespeare cannot teach us sociological lessons from 
his fall. Paton’s aim is different; possibly more relevant to twentieth- 
century needs. Though he, too, hopes for a cathartic effect upon his 
readers. 

Each reader will have his own anthology of favourite scenes or passages, 
but all, I judge, will be agreed on the variety and vividness of the work as 
a whole. For sheer poetry the first chapters of both Book One and Book 
Two are unapproachable. In the first passage, already cited, the rotting 
land mirrors a dying African society. (Again the parallel with King Lear 
holds, where Nature in her most ruthless mood magnifies the pathos of 
Lear, emotionally storm-tossed and as insignificant as a sere leaf driven 
by Heaven’s rage.) With this romantic quality, should be contrasted his 
** documentary ” technique as scen, for instance, in Book Two, Chapter 
Nine. Here he records John Kumalo’s harangue to the underprivileged 
Africans, the spate and hate of the demagogue, and the different responses 
it evokes from the bystanders: the admiration of the inarticulate Africans 
whose spokesman he is, the snarling impatience of the white listeners, and 
the sympathetic but anxious reaction of the author himself. This multiple 
response holds the mirror up to the racial tensions of South Africa. 

Then, again, the superb interview of Father Vincent, the white priest, 
with the African priest, Father Stephen Kumalo, is a highlight of the 
story. Here religious deep calls to deep and the technique of a patient, 
loving, but firm confessor is admirably expounded. The wise English 
priest lets his brother minister in perplexity pour out his spate of words 
until their momentum comes to an end. He interjects only the brief con- 
soling words, “‘ my friend.” He suggests kindly, but firmly, that Kumalo’s 
concern must be not with his own sorrow, but with his son’s amendment. 
He then recommends positive action: Kumalo is to pray for all who need 
prayer, to lose his personal sorrow in the wide need of the world and to 
give thanks. Finally, he promises to pray for Kumalo himself and to help 
him in every possible way. This part of the drama is spiritually perfect. 
The contrast between the agonised mind of the African priest and the 
assurance and patience of the faith of the English priest could not be 
bettered. Paton succeeds in that most difficult of tasks—making goodness 
seem not only attractive, but inevitable. 

For sheer delicacy in the handling of pathos and in the exposition of 
a creative mutual forgiveness, it would be difficult to find a better example 
than the encounter, already mentioned, of Stephen Kumalo and the father 
of Arthur Jarvis. Here indeed are thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

The climax of the story, though not its end, is the Trial and Judgment 
scenes. Here the contrast between the inflexibility and the majesty of the 
Law, and the plight of the accused African is finely sustained. The irony 
of the complicity of the European society in the crime of the African is 
subtly suggestea, too. : 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to Paton’s artistry, apart from the fact that 
it deserves and repays re-reading, is that the author has, by the sheer skill 
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of his delineation and his deep interest in his representative characters, 
overcome some formidable technical obstacles. Soliloquies, speeches, 
meditations, long descriptive passages, social reports and manifestoes of 
faith, can all too easily become burdensome. That they did not, is due to 
the burning sincerity of the writer and the urgent electricity with which 


he charges these passages of prose. 
Paton’s message is found in the concluding, interrupted postscript of 


Arthur Jarvis: 

Is it strange that our civilisation is riddled through and through with dilemmas ? 
The truth is that our civilisation is not Christian; it is a tragic compound of great 
ideal and fearful practice, of high assurance and desperate anxiety, of loving 
charity and fearful clutching of possessions. Allow me a minute... 


Paton’s reformer was not allowed his minute, for death interrupted his 


credo. We trust that Alan Paton will be allowed not minutes nor hours, 


but long years in which to disturb us—in novel, poetry and biography— 
into a more resolute attempt to resolve the tensions between our Christian 


ideals and our contemporary practice. 


HORTON DAVIES 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
GRAHAMSTOWN 
SOUTH AFRICA 





THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 
By 
DOROTHY TARRANT 
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THERE is an almost universal tendency to avoid plain mention of death 
as a coming event. Ostrich-like we evade the certainty, and when we must 
refer to it we do so in veiled or propitiatory terms. This is a clear instance 
of the old and long-surviving superstition about the efficacy of the spoken 
word; it is thought to be ominous, whether it refer to death as impending 
for oneself or for others. Speaking of death as a fact in the past we are 
not under the same inhibition; but on the one hand we are faced by a 
mystery, and on the other we are at the mercy of great forces of sentiment 
and tradition. Thus it comes about that allusion to death, in any aspect 
and in either tense, is apt to be conveyed either by some more or less stereo- 
typed e:phemism or by a metaphor of fuller meaning. 

The language men use in referring to death obviously does not in itself 
afford any knowledge either about the actual nature of the event or about 
its sequel, if sequel there be; but it may reveal much as to the attitude of 
mind of those using the expressions, and also may point to the processes 
whereby a body of traditional phraseology has come to be attached to the 
subject. Our imagery of death is largely an effect—of such tradition from 
various sources, of sentiment, often of confused thought. It cannot fail 
to be also a cause—of fear, of resignation, of hope: ina word, of an attitude 
to the inevitable end of life which may go far to determine the conduct of 
life itself. For both reasons it may be worth considering. 

Here, as in other fields, we find a body of usage and of imagery which 
the English language has mainly inherited from the twofold source of 
Biblical and Classical literature, and has itself developed and enriched in 
course of time. It is not possible, nor would it be very useful, to attempt 
any sort of catalogue of all the expressions used about death; but we may 
note some at least of those which have been repeated to the extent of 
becoming part of the common speech and tradition. 

Some of the euphemisms are of ancient origin. The formula now 
common, “‘ If anything happens to me ” (or, in less excusable form, “ When 
anything happens to him”), is already in use in the I/iad, and there are 
other instances in Greek and Latin writers. Fashion operates here as in 
other usages of speech; thus phrases about “ joining the majority ” are now 
somewhat out of date. This formula too goes back to Greece and Rome. 
Neither of these appears to have any equivalent in Bible usage. Every 
generation (and, one may add, in particular every war) contributes its 
clichés and its slang expressions to describe the common end; to “‘ go west ” 
is a survival, still variously explained, from 1914-18. Meanwhile certain 
conventional phrases continue to be used; such as “‘ pass away,” “ pass on,” 
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“‘ pass over,” “ gone to his rest” and the like. Most of these embody, 
in fact, metaphors with a clearly-implied meaning. 

The metaphors used of death seem, in the main, to fall naturally into 
three classes. They speak of death (a) as a sleep or rest, (b) as a capture 
or summons or arrest by a power or personage, or (¢) as a transition or a 
departure. Any of these implies, in origin, a particular theory as to the 
nature and meaning of death and what follows it; I shall try here to con- 
centrate rather upon the language used in description of the event itself, 
without much discussion or criticism (though with inevitable mention) 
of the eschatology which underlies. 

The idea of death as a sleep is widespread and of ancient origin. Jacob’s 
phrase ‘“‘ when I sleep with my fathers ” (Genesis xlvii. 30) is the first of a 
long series of uses of this formula in the Old Testament. Stephen “ fell 
asleep ” (Acts vii. 60); Paul writes, “‘ some are fallen asleep ” (I Cor. xv. 6), 
and the phrase passes into Christian use. The real implication of this 
metaphor is clear from the Homeric description (I/iad xvi, 681 ff.) of Sleep 
and Death, twin brethren, bearing away the body of Sarpedon, after his 
death in battle, to his native Lycia for burial. It is the quietude and immo- 
bility of the body, after the event of death, that is compared to the sleep of 
the living; «hat temporary condition is thought of—if indeed thought 
enters in at all—as continuing in the grave; and so “here lies ” the person 
who inhabited the body in life—‘‘at rest.”” Numerous epitaphs in the 
Greek Anthology carry this thought, with the frequent formula “ the sleep 
to which all must come.” Sometimes a message of comfort is conveyed: 
** Here Saon rests in a holy sleep; say not that the good die ” (Anth. Pal. 
vii, 451). So, universally, in the mood of graveyard meditation it becomes 
natural to write that here “‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
Socrates in the Apology suggests that if death be indeed comparable to a 
dreamless sleep it is no matter for fear. Lucretius, in his grand argument 
for man’s mortality, accepts the popular metaphor and makes his analogy 
between the unconsciousness of sleep and the cessation of all activity in 
death. Why grieve for those who so rest, and why dread for oneself any 
sequel? ‘Tales of a hereafter are but fable and allegory; in fact, there is 
nothing. 

This metaphor of sleep has had some strange adaptations in the usages 
of Christian piety. The Pauline phrase, “ fallen asleep in Christ ” (I Cor. 
xv. 18), attaches it to the state of the dead who await the final resurrection; 
and one school of hymn-writers, to go no further, has elaborated the idea 
in language which inevitably revives the old identification of body and 
personality. It is in a hymn for the young (of all places) that perhaps the 
crudest example is found. “ They cannot rise and come to Church with us, 
for they are dead ”—lying in their graves, ‘‘ Within the churchyard, side 
by side.” Consider, again, the still-popular “‘ On the Resurrection morning,” 
or “‘ Days and moments quickly flying.” It is something to note that in 
some recent hymnals the least desirable phrases have been removed by 
omission or adaptation; thus, in the last-named hymn, “Soon will you 
and I be lying . . .” has becore “ Soon our bodies will be lying.” What- 
ever belief be officially held and taught as to an intermediate state in expecta- 
tion of resurrection, these legacies of nineteenth-century sentiment can, in 
their original form, only help to harden in simple minds the delusion that 
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the departed do, in fact, “lie here” in the grave. Canon W. H. Elliott, 
in one of his popular addresses,! deals tenderly yet faithfully with all such 
talk of a “ resting-place ” and with a devotion which centres upon the plot 
in the churchyard. It is to be supposed that the grim experiences of two 
wars and the growing practice of cremation have combined to produce 
a more realistic view as to the post-mortem fate of the body, and so to 
release other and wiser thoughts about the whereabouts and state of the 
spirit, if it be held to survive. 

While the metaphor of sleep associates itself easily with a natural and 
peaceful end, the image of a capture or summons by a supernatural being 
is from early times found appropriate to a sudden or untimely ending of 
life, and is in any conditions natural to the mood’ which regards death in 
itself as a terrible event. The personification of death takes various forms 
in Greek mythology. Sudden death without violence is ascribed to the 
kindly darts of Apollo or Artemis; the sterner and more grim aspects of 
the visitation are typified by Hades himself, king of the world below. His 
primal seizure of the divine maiden Persephone, who became his queen, 
establishes him as “ the Ravisher of all.”” Again and again in epitaphs he 
is apostrophised as cruel and insatiable, pitiless, inexorable; he is “ the 
host of many,” yet he never has enough victims. Occasionally Charon, the 
grim ferryman, is made a partner in the deed of capture. But Hades himself 
is scarcely visualised—any more than “ dark Death” whom, with “‘ mighty 
Fate,’” Homer half-personifies as the power which overmasters the warrior 
on the field of battle. In the A/estis Death appears as the servant of the 
powers below, sent to summon the queen who is already destined by 
her own choice to die. His speech is brusque and uncompromising, but 
hardly cruel; little is suggested as to his aspect. The beautiful bas-relief 
on a column-base from Ephesus (in the British Museum), representing the 
same incident, shows Death as a nude figure of gentle mien, carrying a 
quiver and furnished with long wings—an interesting classical prototype 
of the “‘ Angel.” 

Old Testament personifications of death are various but never very 
clear; ‘‘ Let death seize on them” (Psalms lv. 15) is a typical example. 
The coupling in some places of “‘hell and death” distinguishes the ruler 
of the underworld and the slayer. The one actual visualisation in the 
Scriptures appears to be the rider of the pale horse (Rev. vi. 8)—‘“‘ his name 
that sat on him was Death”; but he embodies general pestilence rather 
than the fate of the individual. 

In the most familiar of Biblical references to death (I Cor. xv.) it is not 
easy to judge what degree of personification the Apostle has in mind. The 
‘last enemy to be destroyed” will be “‘ swallowed up in victory”; the 
latter phrase echoes an O.T. original (Isaiah xxv. 8), as does, in form, 
the succeeding apostrophe, “‘O death, where is thy sting?” (cf. Hosea 
xiii. 14, “‘O death, I will be (R.V. where are) thy plagues.”). It may be 
questioned whether this “sting” of death (xévrpov, primarily a goad; 
used also of the sting of insects) is to be understood as a weapon or is a 
mere metaphor, as the word is used elsewhere by Greek writers, for bitter 
pain. The Vulgate stimulus is similarly ambiguous. The Beza variant 
aculeus means, again, commonly the sting of an insect or prickle of a plant. 


1 “ Joseph’s Pit,” in The Christian in his Blindness. 
Vor. L. No. 3. 
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This is the word which in our traditfonal rendering of the Te Deum is trans- 
ated with entirely abstract effect—‘ the sharpness of death.” 

However this may be, the figure of a personified Death takes its place, 
in various forms, in Christian tradition. In sepulchral masonry the skeleton 
(derived, it seems, from ancient Egypt as the memento mori, and clearly an 
association with the fate of the body) appears armed with arrows, a threaten- 
ing figure, in contrast with the gentle angel of other and later representations. 
In the European languages the accident of grammatical gender has its effect 
on the character of this imagery; death, masculine in Greek and in German, 
is feminine in Latin and the derived tongues. Horace sees pallida mors 
treading impartially across the roofs of peasant and king alike (Odes I. iv. 13). 
St Francis writes of “ our sister, Death of the body ”—a gentle power, but 
only slightly personified. In later piety it is often the tender Saviour or 
Shepherd who appears as the summoner of souls. Poets may sound the 
older grim note; so Browning — 


Death stepped tacitly and took them where men never see the sun. 


The thought of death as a departure is implied, indeed, in that of a 
personified summoner or abductor. But the simpler idea that the soul 
goes away to another place is as old as any, and appears to have survived 
longest in general use. From earliest times it attaches to a growing body 
of religious and philosophical thought, and historically its sources are 
Classical rather than scriptural. The conception of another world (Hades, 
or strictly ‘‘ the house of Hades ”) to which the soul departs at death, there 
to carry on a shadowy existence, is the common background of Greek 
mythology. To it the Orphic-Pythagorean religion adds the belief that the 
soul is a divine immortal being which at the end of life escapes from the 
body, the “prison” of its degradation. Plato, while he develops the 
philosophic implications of this belief, in his myths attaches once for all 
the traditional imagery of the underworld to the destiny—departure and 
return, rewards and punishments—of the deathless soul. 

The crossing of water is a frequent feature in the Classical imagery of 
the soul’s journey hence. Odysseus finds the entrance to Hades on the 
far side of Oceanus—a stream, in ancient geography; far out in Oceanus, 
too, lie the Isles of the Blest, to which the souls of heroes are carried. In 
later myth it is the subterranean lake of Acheron, or river of Styx, that 
souls must cross in the boat of Charon the ferryman. Virgil depicts the 
crowd of spirits who, on the bank, await their passage and “‘ stretch forth 
their hands in longing for the farther shore ” (Aeneid vi. 314). 

In Hebrew scriptures the metaphor of “ passing through the waters ” 
(e.g. Isaiah xliii. 2) seems to convey rather the perils of the journey of life 
than the final ordeal of death. But two actual events of Hebrew history 
come to be used allegorically to represent the last transit—the crossing of the 
Red Sea to escape from Egypt, and (much more popular in later Christian 
usage) the crossing of Jordan to enter the Promised Land. Meanwhile, 
Bunyan’s repeated use of the general image of a river of death has no doubt 
influenced many modern poets and preachers. With him, the ordeal varies; 
the river is for one pilgrim very deep with no bridge, for another shallow 
enough for wading; it is “ bitterish to the palate, but it proved sweeter 


1 A Toccata of Galuppi’s. 
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when it was down.” The final picture of the passing of Mr Valiant-for- 
truth stands as our supreme example of this type of imagery. 

The poets and hymn-writers make various play with this figure of a 
crossing or a voyage. In “‘ There is a land of pure delight ” Watts beauti- 
fully depicts the scene which lies beyond “ Death, like a narrow stream.” 
Charles Wesley prays “ Bid Jordan’s narrow stream divide, And bring us 
safe to Heaven.” Others prefer the figure of a journey over Ocean—whether 
to “‘the far eternal shore ” or “‘ beyond our bourne of Time and Place.” 
Classical myth returns to its own in Whittier’s lines, perhaps the most moving 
of all adaptations of ancient imagery to modern faith in its simplest and 


its strongest form: 
And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care, 


There are other metaphors for this departure from life. It can be the 
end of a land journey, a pilgrimage (here again we have the scriptural 
prototype) leading to “our Father’s loved abode,” or to the “‘ home” 
which every day’s march brings nearer. Here, too, there are Classical 
analogies, implicit in the whole idea of the soul’s escape from bodily life 
to its own proper abode, “yonder,” in Plato’s favourite word. In the 
Crito the apparition in Socrates’ dream foretells his end in words adapted 
from those of Achilles in the I/iad—‘ On the third day you shall arrive in 
fertile Phthia ”’—that is, at home. 

No less Platonic is the frequent image of a transition from darkness into 
light—a metaphor so universal, indeed, for purity and goodness as well 
as fuller knowledge, that many of our familiar words embody it almost 
forgotten. It is explicit in many a hymn—‘‘ Heaven’s morning breaks, and 
earth’s vain shadows flee””—and may be found associated with the idea 
of the last journey; thus Whittier, again: 


Death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light. 


Yet again there is the image of ascent—with Plato constantly varying 
between metaphor and myth, in Christian piety associated with one supreme 
event, and lingering for many in pictures of a Heaven “‘ above the bright 
blue sky.” In one universally-popular hymn the attempt to reconcile 
astronomy with tradition is made with naive abandon in a verse discarded 
by some editors: 


Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon and stars forgot, 
UpwardI fly... 

These latter images, conveying departure under various forms, are 
probably the most familiar in our day among those who are influenced 
by religious thought and language. It is no doubt such people who chiefly 
supply the phrases used in anniversary “In Memoriam” notices in the 
daily Press—an interesting, though admittedly a limited, source of evidence. 
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The recurring formule are “ Passed away,” ‘‘ Entered into rest,” ‘‘ Called 
to higher service,” or variants upon these words. There may be an elaborate 
quotation or eulogy; sometimes there is the unmistakable suggestion of 
an actual message, by this channel, to the departed; often there is no 
comment on the fact of death, but just a tribute to memory and love. 
It must remain difficult to judge how the general mass of people react to 
the event of death. Confronted with the final mystery, man will continue 
to resort to imagery as well as to speculation. It is well if tradition supplies 
him with images of a soul freed from trammels, crossing the dividing 
stream, rising into light, journeying to its home—or simply passing out 
and beyond, to find the undiscovered country encompassed by the Divine 
Love. 


DOROTHY TARRANT 
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Ir is often said by all sorts of people both inside and outside the Church 
of England that, in spite of certain anomalies and limitations inherent in 
the very fact of Establishment, a National Church is a good thing for 
religion, and that severance from the State would harm both the secular 
and the religious side of the national life. Behind this assumption there 
lies the feeling that this State recognition of the Anglican Church confers 
on al// religious bodies a patent of respectability and that they enjoy a 
reflected glory and recognition. The intimate association of the Royal 
Family with the State Church is another factor which adds a sort of prestige 
to religion itself and not merely to the privileged Church. 

The corollary implicit in this sentiment in favour of State recognition 
of a particular religious body is that, if it were withdrawn, religion itself 
would suffer. This twofold support of the desirability of State recognition 
of the Church must involve both those within and those without in certain 
grave anomalies and abuses, and the aim of this article will be to show that 
the disadvantages to the Church itself outweigh the advantages and that 
even outside supporters of the status quo must necessarily land themselves 
in difficulties by defending a Church from which they have deliberately 
cut themselves off—usually because they find themselves opposed by their 
very beliefs to any such State connection. For instance, a Quaker or an 
agnostic might defend a State Church as being a good thing in itself and 
for most people, even though he could never join it himself. If the feeling 
against any form of State religion were really widely and strongly felt— 
and the majority of the Nation is non-Anglican—the Establishment would 
have ceased long ago. It was the intense feeling against the State Church 
in Wales as being the Church of a minority that ultimately brought about 
its Disestablishment in 1920. 

Be that as it may, the position as it is becomes more and more intolerable 
for those members of the Church who feel that compromise and compre- 
hensiveness can go too far, and for non-Anglicans who may ultimately be 
driven by the lawless tendencies of some sections of the Church to change 
their hitherto tolerant attitude into one of active opposition. No doubt 
there was a clear hint of this rising impatience with the abuses openly 
tolerated by the Church herself in the adverse vote in the House of Commons 
against the 1928 Prayer Book. 

Not all who voted against this Book were anti-Church or anti-Establish- 
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ment; many were Churchmen, and many were well inclined to the Church 
but merely wished to register their belief that they could not fully trust 
any State Church as being able or willing to set her house in order. Is it 
not obvious to any careful observer that there is an ever-growing feeling 
throughout the nation that no State Church can be trusted to enjoy an 
untrammelled freedom, and that unless certain undesirable tendencies 
within the Church are eliminated or at least “‘ regulated,” the demand for 
Disestablishment may become vocal and powerful, both from within and 
from without? The tension between the two extremes, self-government 
and the control of abuses, may reach such a point that the only remedy 
will be Disestablishment. By analogy with what happens—and does not 
happen—in “Free” episcopal Churches, ¢.g. Wales and the Colonies, 
machinery would be set up by which abuses, illegalities, and anomalies 
could be dealt with. 

In order to bring matters to a head I shall now sum up the case “ for ” 
and ‘‘against”’ State Establishment, by trying to show that whatever 
advantages the Church gains by her privileged position as the religious 
organ of the State are more than outweighed by the disadvantages and 
disabilities she has to suffer. 

What the State gains by the connection is quite clear. It can impose 
upon the Church by virtue of its patronage, especially of the hierarchy, 
the persons and policies most likely to commend them in its eyes; the 
appointments may have a political colour. 

It is irrelevant to urge that men so appointed turn out admirably; the 
motive behind the appointment may be dubious. Compromise is a typically 
English characteristic but it may involve awkward consequences. Many 
of our best bishops have been ex-schoolmasters, but the fact merely illustrates 
the national capacity for turning a compromise into a success. That this 
haphazard method of selecting dignitaries does not always secure the 
results aimed at by “ safe’ appointments, v/x. uniformity and orderliness, 
is manifested by the existence of so many extreme persons and parties in 
the Church. This toleration of extremes may be a good thing from the 
point of view of the State but from the point of view of members of the 
Church itself it involves almost intolerable inconsistencies at the very 
least. 

And this brings me to one of my strongest indictments of the State 
nexus, viz. that in practice it issues an utter lawlessness inside the Church, 
a lawlessness in which bishops as well as parish priests are involved. 
Teachings and practices quite incompatible with the Prayer Book are 
openly tolerated—even encouraged—by the bishops who are supposed by 
their canonical oath to drive them away. Those who protest at these 
services are regarded as brawlers though they have no other way of showing 
disapprobation. 

Is it not a notorious fact that Transubstantiation and other non-Anglican 
dogmas are openly taught, and such services as Benediction, Exposition, 
Devotions and Tenebre openly held, sometimes in the presence of, and 
therefore with the connivance, if not the encouragement of, the bishops 
themselves? Many of the Anglican clergy and laity believe in the recently 
promulgated Roman dogma of the Bodily Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
and teach compulsory Auricular Confession and Papal Supremacy. On 
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the other hand an incumbent in a Midland diocese some time ago drew 
up his own form of Holy Communion Service, and invited everybody 
present to communicate whether confirmed or not; the bishop was cogni- 
sant of the fact, but took no action, perhaps because he was himself not 
beyond reproach. 

The Prayer Book of 1928 was a compromise drawn up by members of 
the Church herself, yet it was rejected by Parliament, whose right to do so 
none could legally challenge even though there were agnostics, Non- 
conformists and Jews among those who voted against the Book. The 
rejection of the 1928 Prayer Book turned the late Bishop Henson from being 
a fervent supporter into an equally strenuous opponent of the Establishment. 
Parliament, in acting as it did, was only carrying out the implications of 
the Act for the Submission of the Clergy passed in the reign of Henry VIII 
(1534), that “ no Canons can be made except by the consent of the Crown.” 
This Act has never been repealed. 

The consequences of this rejection of 1928 have been morally disastrous 
for the Church and it is one of my major counts against the retention of 
State supremacy, for what do we see prevailing inside the Church to-day ? 
Is it not notorious that the rejected Book is being used very widely and with 
the direct or tacit encouragement of the bishops ? 

And not only is the rejected Prayer Book of 1928 openly used in the 
Church (often with episcopal connivance) but the tenets and rites of the 
lawful 1661 Prayer Book are openly contravened, even repudiated, and 
often by those who have undertaken at their ordination (or consecration) 
to see that it is carried out and that “no other is used except by lawful 
authority.” That even the original (and only authorised) Prayer Book of 
1661 is disobeyed or its implicit teachings denied, is demonstrated by the 
fact that the two Anglican archbishops recently rebuked a brother bishop 
for holding and openly advocating views which they regarded as inconsis- 
tent with his office of bishop and which, if they held them, would compel 
them to vacate their Sees. 

But as the Anglican Church stands to-day there appears to be no available 
machinery for the removal of grave abuses, or, if there is, it is so costly 
and cumbrous as to be inoperative or inapplicable. At any rate, having 
made their protest, the Archbishops appear to acquiesce in these rather 
glaring examples of lawlessness in high places. If a bishop openly denies 
an article of the Anglican faith or a dean openly avows adherence to a 
creed which implicitly repudiates Christianity, it appears that only the 
Queen, or Parliament acting through civil law, can remove him. 

In disestablished Churches, however, the power of discipline is not 
dependent on any external authority. In the Welsh Church a priest was 
some years ago tried for contumacy not even involving any cardinal belief 
—and was acquitted on three of the four counts, a verdict given by the 
highest spiritual court of the Welsh Church. This verdict amounted to a 
condemnation of the bishop who had brought the charge rather than of 
the priest, and all his fellow bishops agreed with the verdict, which inci- | 
dentally also established the fact that both bishops and clergy might in the 
Welsh Church be removed without invoking the secular arm. 

Having stated the broad lines upon which my indictment of the State 
Church is founded, it now only remains to clinch the argument by elabor- 
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ating the two most glaring abuses under which she suffers and from which 
she appears unable to shake herself free so long as she remains subservient 
to the State. 

These abuses are the Congé d’élire by which bishops are appointed and 
the right of private patronage by which a clergyman is appointed to a 
** cure of souls ” by the owner of the advowson, who is often not a Church- 
man and may even be a member of another communion or of none. In law 
this right of presentation is regarded as property and it may even have 
been sold to an individual or to a society just as it may be inherited or 
bequeathed by will. This right of sale of a “ cure of souls ” amounts to 
legal simony, even sacrilege, and cannot possibly be conducive to the 
smooth working of the Church or to the respect of either Church people 
or “ outsiders.” 

No doubt, much of the indifference to or toleration of such an anomalous 
state of affairs is due to the fact that so many people are ignorant of the 
real state of affairs. It certainly would never be tolerated in a Church which 
was free from State control, e.g. in Wales or N. Ireland or in the Colonies. 

The second abuse is of a similar nature though it involves the selection 
of bishops only—I mean the Congé d’é/ire (right to elect) which is the legal 
formula by which a bishop is really zwposed on the diocese, which is supposed 
to “elect” him. The procedure is an elaborate farce in so far as the diocese 
may not refuse to elect the State or Royal nominee, nay, may even be prose- 
cuted if it refuses to endorse the nomination, for there are statutes, e.g. 
Premunire, still on the Statute Book which may be invoked in case of 
contumacy on the part of the Chapter. 

Some day a Chapter may be presented with a nominee whom they cannot 
in conscience adopt or the Archbishop may refuse to consecrate, in which 
case the scandal may come to a head and something would have to be done, 
but at present people put up with it. 

Among minor anomalies which seem to be corollaries to the Establish- 
ment of religion I might mention the fact that when the reigning monarch 
happens to be in Scotland he or she always attends the Established Church 
of Scotland which is Presbyterian and not even in communion with the 
English Established Church. Queen Victoria is said to have made her 
communion in the parish churches of Scotland when residing in Balmoral, 
and of course the Royal Chaplains there are Presbyterians. And so the 
monarch has a foot in both camps, in consequence of his or her anomalous 
legal position. 

Another curious anomaly is that the Archbishop of Canterbury enjoys 
the privilege of granting honorary degrees iure dignitatis (by right of office) 
and he may exercise this right not only in theology but in music—and in 
medicine! So far there seems to be no recorded instance of any Noncon- 
formist theologian, however eminent, being given a doctorate. Incidentally, 
the right of conferring higher degrees was originally conferred on the 
Archbishop by a Pope and overlooked at the Reformation. 

A story is told of the late Professor John Mayor, who was an Anglican 
deacon, that he once defied his bishop by preaching in a Congregational 
Church in Cambridge, and that when rebuked he pleaded that Cambridge 
was still under the jurisdiction of the Pope! Mayor therefore claimed that 
he could do as he liked because (quoting the 39 Articles) ‘‘ the Bishop of 
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Rome hath no jurisdiction in this country.” Surely an extremely ingenious 
resort to “‘ beneficium clericorum”? | 

The question now remains whether the Church would be prepared to 
pay the price of her emancipation, i.e. financial loss. Disestablishment 
would, of course, involve a certain measure of Disendowment. To judge 
by analogy, the Irish Church and the Welsh Churches seem not to have 
suffered much by the alienation of some of their endowments. Moreover, 
there are no glaring discrepancies in the stipends of the clergy in either 
country, while the old gross inequalities have been removed, so that the 
general level of stipend is fairly uniform and equitable. The ultimate 
result of the Disendowment of the Welsh Church was a compromise by 
which she lost, while retaining a good deal of her endowments, an annual 
income of £50,000. This loss was almost retrieved within a few years by 
voluntary contributions of nearly three-quarters of a million pounds, and the 
Church is now financed by the diocesan quotas, each church being assessed 
at a certain amount annually according to the number of communicants. 
A similar state of affairs prevails in the Irish Church, which as the result 
of Disestablishment has gained renewed vitality. 

Both the Church of Ireland and the Welsh Church represented minorities, 
being heavily outnumbered either by the Roman Catholics or by a com- 
bination of Noncomformist bodies. If Disestablishment was morally right 
in the cases of the Welsh and the Irish Churches, why should not the same 
democratic principle apply to the Anglican Church ? 

Some of the alienated endowments, e.g. those set up previous to the Act 
of Uniformity, would naturally have to be relinquished and might be 
distributed among other Churches or utilised for certain not purely secular 
ends or even returned to the Roman Catholic Church. 

But the supreme and clinching argument in favour of Disestablishment 
is the moral one, vz. that no Church should depend largely on the bounty 
of pious ancestors or be denied the right of self-determination, i.e. the 
privilege of making decrees or ordinances and rites, enforcing their obser- 
vance, of removing recalcitrants and of repressing abuses. Some of these 
bodies while remaining in communion with the Anglican Church have 
made alterations in and additions to their Prayer Books and the laity have 
had restored to them certain powers of control. Unless the National 
Church resolves to set its house in order—whatever the material conse- 
quences—the day will come when its spiritual influence and power for the 


good of mankind will be seriously impaired. 
AUSTIN H. BIRCH 


NEWPORT 
MON. 








THE CLAIM TO FINALITY 
By 
REV. A. GORDON JAMES 


Author of Personal Immortality ; Creation Stories of Genesis ; The Love of God, etc. 


THE application of the scientific method to all phases of knowledge raises 
the important question as to whether it is possible to find in human experience 
a resting place anywhere. There are those who claim that there are truths 
which have already become known which no further discovery can alter ; 
revelations given once and for all which are complete, final and satisfying ; 
manifestations of reality which abide for all time. The scientist finds all this 
hard to understand ; the notion of revealed truth seems to him to beg the 
question, for revelation would seem to tie one to the past, whereas he is 
always breaking with the past. Is this difference of outlook merely a question 
of words, or is there a fundamental distinction amounting to a contradiction 
which is factual rather than verbal ? 

It is in respect to art and religion that the claim to finality is most 
commonly made. The picture painted by a great artist is a finished work 
and, though there may be other pictures of equal merit, it is of itself unique. 
It may be copied, but it cannot be improved upon. The reason for this is 
that the artist looks out on the world and sees what no one but himself can 
see. His vision is his own, not even his fellow artists can share it. If he is 
a master of his craft he will find a medium through which he can give form 
and shape to his vision and so communicate it to others. It would seem, 
therefore, that the artist has received a revelation which science cannot 
touch ; he moves in a world into which science cannot enter. The scientist 
can furnish him with tools, but the beauty which results from the use which 
the artist makes of his tools is beyond the reach of science ; it is timeless 
and eternal. Hence it would appear that the artist can lay claim to a finality 
which is denied to the scientist. 

Despite the force of this contention, it should not be accepted without 
question. ‘The artist has a right to say to the world, “ This is my vision ; 
this is what has been revealed to me.” But he has no right to say that his 
revelation is final ; no great artist would say this ; but those who appraise 
his work are apt to do so. The truth is that the creative artist has done no 
more than refashion materials which have been put into his hand; and 
though modern art affects to despise the conventions of the past, in reality 
it has revalued the past in the terms of the present. This is well understood 
by Mr T. S. Eliot who, writing of poetry, has used words which are equally 
applicable to all forms of creative art : 


When a great poet has lived, certain things have been done once and for all, 
and cannot be achieved again ; but on the other hand, every great poet adds 
something to the complex material out of which future poetry will be written. 

(Notes towards the definition of Culture.) 
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This something added beats witness to the dynamic quality of all true art and 
undermines its claim to finality. The artist, no less than the scientist, is 
weaving the threads of a pattern which he did not begin and will be unable 
to complete. 

It is in the sphere of religion, even more than in art, that the claim to 
finality is most positively made. Religion, it is said, belongs not to time 
but to eternity ; it is not a human discovery but a divine revelation ; it 
belongs to a kingdom in which the writ of the scientist cannot run. The 
truth revealed in religion can be reinterpreted, but it cannot be superseded. 
It is for ever enshrined in scripture, creed, doctrine and dogma, which may 
be imperfectly understood, but by reason of the truth within them have a 
guaranteed authority which is binding upon the intellect. Not all religions 
claim finality in the same way as Christianity, which affirms that in the 
Person of Christ all truth reaches its climax. He is the way, the truth and the 
life. He fulfils all history. In him all things consist. He is the final word of 
God to man; and none can take his place or coming after him, rise above him. 

“I say, the acknowledgement of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 


All questions in the earth or out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.’ 


> 


How can a modern scientist, brought up on a doctrine of relativity, be 
expected to assent to such a proposition ? It contradicts all he has been 
taught ; it affronts his scientific.conscience. His objection to Christianity 
is not that he takes exception to a particular doctrine, but rather to the 
authoritative principle implicit in the very structure of a religion based, as 
Christianity is, upon a unique incarnation. The scientist is free to modify 


his conclusions in any way and at any time ; not so the Christian, who 
finds in his Christ a full, sufficient and satisfying truth that can never be 
surpassed. 

The Christian Church teaches that Jesus was not God only nor man only, 
but God-man ; not God at one time and man at another, but throughout 
the whole of his earthly life ever and always God-man. Christology is not a 
closed subject ; it is well that it is not; but the finality of Christ still 
remains and will continue to remain the keystone of Christian orthodoxy. 
This gives to Jesus an authority accorded to no other historical person, for 
in the God-man evolution reaches its climax and truth its final expression. 
But did Jesus himself, either explicitly or implicitly, make any such claim? 
This is a much debated question, but at the risk of being tedious, I must 
ask it again. That he left behind him no written code of morals or body of 
doctrine is admitted by all. The method of his teaching was analogical 
rather than dogmatic. He trained his disciples in the art of living and was 
content to leave it to them to develop and apply the principles which 
governed his thought. But they were fallible men, capable of intellectual 
error and imperfect moral action. They were given an assurance of spiritual 
guidance, but not of supernatural protection against the possibility of 
mistake. They were to be “ sanctified in truth,” dedicated to the service of 
truth, which is precisely what is demanded of every secker after knowledge. 
Only in so fa: as they remained faithful to this vocation could they rely upon 
the promised guidance. Nowhere in the Gospels is it suggested that 
infallibility or finality was to be attributed to the Christian teaching ; only 
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guidance from the Spirit of truth ; and this the scientist might justly claim. 
It is clear that Jesus himself was conscious of an authority vested in him by 
the Father ; but there is no evidence that he authorised his apostles to 
demand protection from later development of his teaching in the light of 
fresh knowledge. There is one passage in Mark’s record which when 
detached from its context might seem to imply this : 


“* Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass away.” 
(Mark xiii. 31. See also Luke xxi. 33) 

But this refers to a prediction of the final triumph of the kingdom of God 
and must not be taken to indicate that his spoken word was to be stabilised. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit clearly acknowledges that the operations of 
the guiding Spirit of truth were to be continuous and, as we should say 
nowadays, progressive ; though there is a certain timidity in the Church in 
following out this doctrine to its logical conclusion. 

Neither Jesus nor his apostles had any idea of progress in the modern 
sense, and certainly no foreshadowed perception of evolutionary processes. 
To them, truth was not so much a matter of the intellect as a way of living. 
Truth was embodied in personality. ‘Iam the truth,” said Jesus. Truth 
is living, dynamic, personal. When Jesus changed the prophetic formula, 
*“‘ Thus saith the Lord,” into the more direct, ‘‘ I say unto you,” he implied 
that his word was the fulfilment of what had gone before ; and he envisaged 
a continuance of the divine revelation in and through the operations of the 
promised Comforter. ‘‘ He shall declare unto you the things that are to 
come.” The break which Jesus made with the old tradition must not be 
regarded as a revolutionary proceeding exclusive to himself; it is an 
indication of a mode of thought which, if it were not an anachronism, might 
be called scientific. We should do well to follow it. 

The doctrine of the God-man does not therefore preclude the possibility 
of a further and even fuller incursion of God into the historical process in 
personal form. If the incarnation of God in Christ is not regarded as the 
ultima thule of divine revelation, scientists and theologians could meet on 
common ground. If the content and not merely the doctrinal form 
of incarnational Christianity is relative, a major stumbling-block would 
be removed, though minor difficulties might still remain. 

The much misunderstood doctrine of the Second Advent throws light 
upon this question. The Christ of the Second Advent is a very different 
figure from the Jesus of the Gospels, so different indeed that it requires a 
highly imaginative faith to identify the two. The humanity of the God-man 
is overwhelmed by the cosmic glory of a divine being riding on the clouds 
and attended by cohorts of angels. This may be poetic symbolism, but 
symbols are not meaningless ; they are sign-posts to reality. The truth 
embodied in the God-man is not the whole story ; amongst men it finds 
a more complete utterance in the work of the Holy Spirit ; and the incarna- 
tion of God in Christ points the way to a fuller and more glorious incarnation 
of which as yet we know so little that the only language we can use is that 
of a world of dreams. The God-man does not stand at the terminus ; he 
marks a stage on the journey. The eternal Word once made flesh may yet 


again emerge from the womb of time. 
A. GORDON JAMES 


BOURNEMOUTH 





BAKER STREET AND THE BIBLE 
By 
THE REV. RALPH GARDNER 


One of the most notable events of Festival year was the Sherlock Holmes 
Exhibition at Abbey House, the reputed (though hotly challenged) site of 
No. 221B Baker Street. In the course of five months it was visited by thou- 
sands of people and while youth was numerous the majority of its patrons 
was adult of allages. After a few preliminary exhibits relating to a certain 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, alleged to be the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
the visitor found himself in a realm where the great detective was taken 
for granted as an historical character. All round him were objects and 
articles, glass-cased and neatly ticketed, connected with him and his adven- 
tures. There was an aged bicycle attested by a solemn letter from the 
famous makers as the one actually used by Miss Violet Smith in the case 
of the Solitary Cyclist. Impressive specimens in spirits illustrated the 
venomous creatures whose slaughterings were described under the titles 
of The Speckled Band and The Lion’s Mane. Volumes of the stories translated 
into the most unlikely languages stood side by side with copies of Holmes’s 
own publications on a variety of topics. A stuffed example of the Giant 
Rat of Sumatra lay alongside a paw-print of the Hound of the Baskervilles. 
Of special interest was the living room, alleged by a writer to The Times to 
be the most successful reproduction of a late Victorian interior ever achieved. 
There addicts would stand for long periods, identifying the numerous 
connections with the stories and drinking in the extraordinary “ lived-in ” 
atmosphere as the sounds of passing drays and hansoms and unfamiliar 
street cries filtered through the drawn blinds. 

It was remarkable how easily one’s “‘ willing suspension of disbelief” 
became instinctive and automatic under the spell of this cleverly arranged 
exhibition. One felt almost resentful of the handful of exhibits suggesting 
that Holmes had been created by a mere writer. A much likelier theory 
was that Conan Doyle had been created by Holmes (as a defensive device 
in the course of his dealings with Professor Moriarty, perhaps). If there 
was nothing in the records to support this theory, that is precisely what 
one would expect from anything devised by such a man as Sherlock. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the business is the growth of a 
school of Sherlock Holmes studies. _Monsignors of the Roman Church, 
Vice-Chancellors of Cambridge University, with a host of other students 
renowned for authorship or learning, have built up already what threatens 
to become a substantial Holmes literature. In their writings on the subject 
the stories are spoken of reverently as ‘“‘the Canon.” There are, as Mr 
Bernard Darwin has remarked,} two, clearly defined schools of thought: 
the Fundamentalists, who accept the Canon with a simple, unquestioning 
faith, and the Scientific Criti:s (or Modernists?) who discuss with fervour 


1 Preface to the Catalogue of the Exhibition. 
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and scholarship the problems arising from inconsistencies which a close 
study of the Canon has revealed. Ingenious theories—and sometimes 
outrageous ones—are proposed to account for these, are argued, refuted, 
re-cast, outwardly with all the seriousness, and sometimes the acrimony, 
shown by the critical students of the Bible half a century ago. The problems 
are, in fact, of much the same kind: inconsistent dating, doubtful canonicity, 
internal contradiction, alternative readings. There are no fewer than eight 
theories, all supported by cogent evidence, as to the exact location of 221B 
itself. The research extends to all associated with Holmes, foremost among 
them that “ incarnation of bowler-hattedness ’? Dr Watson. The problems 
of his second (or third) marriage and the precise situation of his war-wound 
are among the knottiest that have engaged the attention of scholars in this 
curious field of study. 


* * * * * 


Sherlock Holmes studies first came to public notice through the work 
of a witty cleric who was not unconcerned to poke fun at the eccentricities 
of Biblical scholarship. He showed skilfully enough that it was possible 
to apply a colourable imitation of the methods of Biblical criticism to a 
corpus of modern yarns known to be fiction and the product of a single 
writer. The implication seemed to be that, since the so-called scientific 
method can be so neatly parodied in relation to Sherlock Holmes, it must 
be regarded as quite untrustworthy when applied to the sacred history of 
the New Testament. If the slips and errors fallen into by a clever novelist 
tossing off story after story for a greedy public can be questioned in the 
same mood and manner as that of sceptical critics dealing with the Bible, 
does that not suggest that the method itself is subjective and unreliable ? 

But the Sherlock Holmes Exhibition can suggest another line of thought. 
If a fictional character can become so vivid to the imaginations of large 
numbers of people that he seems to them more rea/ than many incontro- 
vertibly historical characters, can we rule out entirely the possibility that the 
power of the Gospel story is, ata higher level, at least partly of the same kind ? 

Of course it is not only Sherlock Holmes who illustrates this possibility. 
The effect of “ reality’ achieved by Conan Doyle’s detective belongs to 
all creative novel-writing. It is curious no doubt that the most striking 
contemporary example of this achievement must be credited to a writer 
whom few would venture to claim as comparable with the great ones of 
his craft. But perhaps this is what partly accounts for his success. Conan 
Doyle worked with an inspired formula at the level of an unsophisticated 
middle-class culture at a time when that culture was rapidly becoming 
widespread. His world is the bourgeois world of late-Victorian and 
Edwardian days, the world of secondary education and humdrum employ- 
ment which has become so greatly enlarged during the last half-century. 
There are many more people ready to respond to the impact of Sherlock 
Holmes than there are to the impact of Heathcliff and Cathy, Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, or Alyosha Karamazov and Father Zossima. But 
wherever a great novelist has created a character that comes to life for his 
readers, engaging their sympathies, exciting their admiration or detestation, 
evoking their intense concern, you have the same phenomenon. When 
that happens who cares whether the character in question was historical or 
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not, whether the events recorded actually happened or not? The point 
is irrelevant. The character lives with a higher vitality than that of mere 
historicity. He lives before us and within us as we turn the pages, his 
problems, dangers, joys and sorrows are ours, and we are different because 
of him. What does it matter that Antony and Cleopatra are the names 
borne by figures in ancient history, that the events portrayed in Shakespeare’s 
play have some slight resemblance to historic fact? It is not the historicity 
that makes the play a profound emotional experience for those who see 
it performed to-day. It is the creative genius of a great mind that works 
upon us, and the scene is not ancient Egypt but here and now. 


* * * * * 


It is not necessary to surrender belief in a historical Jesus because we 
suspect that the impact he has made on the world belongs more to the 
field of literature than it does to that of history. It is perhaps inconceivable 
that the impulse at the root of Christianity is other than that of a tremendous, 
God-revealing personality who actually lived on earth. But if there is no 
reputable scholar nowadays who would defend the thesis that ‘ Jesus 
never lived,” it is arguable that the contemporary theological preoccupation 
with a reading of alleged facts of history is a missing of the religious mark. 
The Jesus of the Gospels, of the Christian tradition, of dogma, becomes 
real and effective for living men in the same way and for the same reason 
that a dynamic figure of the artistic imagination becomes real and effective 
at a different level for the readers of a novel or the watchers of a play. 
When an Anglican scholar! wrote a few years ago that “for all the inestim- 
able value of the Gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper of his 
voice, we trace in them but the outskirts of his ways” there were many 
protests. But that judgement might be justified without reducing in the 
least degree the essential truth of the Christ-picture as it has been presented 
to the religious consciousness. The effective force of that picture is derived 
not from its correspondence to uncertain facts of history but from its corre- 
spondence to the psychic realities of the human situation now. The point 
can be made in a less challenging form if we say that what really matters 
is not that Jesus lived but that e /ives. When a man feels to-day the effective 
power of Christ so that his life takes on a new value and changes its direction 
he is not responding to the beckoning of a shadowy historic figure. He is 
responding at a high level to a fact of his present environment presented 
to him in a mode which is essentially that of artistic form rather than that 
of scientific history. Contemplating the picture of Christ he says in effect: 
** This is what God is like now, and he is speaking to me as I am.” Cor ad 
cor loquitur. 

Schweitzer says much the same thing: 


It is not Jesus as historically known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, 
who is significant for our time and can help it. Not the historical Jesus but 
the Spirit which goes forth from him and in the spirits of men strives for new 
influence and rule, is that which overcomes the world. . . . In proportion as we 
have the Spirit of Jesus we have the true knowledge of Jesus. . . . Historical 
knowledge cannot call spiritual life into existence.? 


1 Professor R. H. Lightfoot: History and Interpretation in the Gospels (1935), p. 225. 
2 The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1910), p. 399. 
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This is not to say that the historic Jesus never lived. But it is to say 
that the fact and details of historicity are comparatively unimportant. We 
have seen how in the lowly field of literary entertainment Sherlock Holmes 
is alive to-day for many with a more than historic vitality. He is real to 
us because he moves in a world recognisably our own; he lives for us 
because something in our own psychic make-up and situation corresponds 
with, answers to, the creature or child of a novelist’s brain. Can we be 
sure that the reality of Jesus is not in a larger degree than we have been 
prepared to admit the product of a similar process in the high field of the 
religious consciousness? How much of real value do we lose if we say that 
the traditional picture of Jesus Christ is a complex of historical and mytho- 
logical elements welded by artistic imagination into a supreme interpretation 
of God’s answer to the world’s questioning and need? 


* * * * * 


Speaking of the characters in Balzac’s novels Baudelaire said: ‘‘ Each 
mind is a weapon loaded to the muzzle with will.” The effective power 
of the Gospel story is largely if not wholly independent of the question 
whether “it happened in history.” What matters is what it means. The 
Gospels are “‘ weapons loaded to the muzzle with Spirit.”” They are terrific 


symbols charged with a divine vitality aimed now at something which 
resides in every man however deeply buried or grossly smirched. Their 
effectiveness is comparable with that produced on a receptive mind by a 
great artistic creation though their scope and power of penetration are 
supreme. In the last resort it is of small spiritual significance that the story 


is true in the sense that a newspaper report is true. The significant thing is 
that this is the kind of world in which such a story as that of the Gospels 
could be told and we are the kind of people who can respond to its call, its 
challenge, and its power. 

RALPH GARDNER 


GREAT SHELFORD 
CAMBRIDGE 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


DEAR AUTHORS! suit your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject and its length; 
Nor lift your load before you’re quite aware 
What weight your shoulders will or will not bear ! 


Aas, Horace’s warnings, repeated by Byron, are only too often forgotten. 
The present state of the book-market, with its idolising of the “ general reader,” 
is so distressing that a great French publisher told me the other day that good 
books could no longer be published. In these circumstances it would seem to 
befit a hard-pressed reviewer, who feels no pleasure in condemning books, to 
address an urgent appeal to writers, publishers, and public alike: Write, print, and 
buy better books ! 

Among the better books C. G. Jung’s A/on (Rascher, Ziirich, fr. 26) is of 
unusual interest. Here he summarises his theory of the Self, uses it as a key for 
the understanding of the symbol of Christ, and the latter again for a deeper inter- 
pretation of the fate of the Self. Jung’s original contribution consists in dis- 
tinguishing, on the basis of experience, the “ I ” as the focal point of our conscious 
acts from the “‘ shadow-self ” (animus-anima) of the Unconscious on the one hand, 
and from the Self on the other. The Unconscious and the Conscious live in 
harmonia discors. They compensate each other; the conscious male having a 
female anima, and the conscious female a male animus. But they may be in con- 
flict; and the Self, arising as an archetype in the Unconscious, has the tendency to 
heal the breach and to combine both in a psychological totality. The inter- 
pretation of Christ as a symbol of the Self, whose shadow-self is Satan or the 
Antichrist, is interesting, revealing the psychological basis of gnostic speculations; 
nevertheless it is debatable in, details. The most interesting point is the thesis 
that every human being experiences his Golgotha as the crucifixion of the Ego, i.e. 
a painful suspension between irreconcilable contradictions. Striving for per- 
fection, he has, so to speak in the interest of the compensatory totality, to suffer 
the opposite of his intention. Longing for goodness, he partakes in evil. This 
contention is partially, but hardly universally, true. Religion can certainly gain 
from psychology, so long as its substance is not explained away. Jung’s Self, 
engaged in a paradoxical strife for “God, as the symbol for the wholeness of 
man,” is desperately near to Sartre’s man as dieu manqué. 

Existentialism begins to find a more sympathetic public in this country. Oddly 
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enough the Secretary of the Ethical Union, rejecting Christianity as well as Com- 
munism, hopes to find in it support for his humanism. H. J. Blackham offers 
“exposition, not criticism nor advocacy,” of Six Existentialist Thinkers, i.e. of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, and Sartre (Routledge, 155.). 
In fact, however, these essays read very much like well-written lay sermons for 
an Ethical Church, in which the existentialists have the function of filling a 
spiritual vacuum as potential minor saints, Sartre’s chances being by far the best. 
The general reader will find the book useful as a first introduction because of its 
seriousness and fairness of exposition. The advanced student will, however, 
note a certain rhetorical tendency and an incomplete knowledge of sources, 
making the book less penetrating than it might have been. That it is impossible 
to understand existentialism without appreciating its essentially religious character, 
is stressed by D. J. B. Hawkins in The Meaning of Existentialism (Blackfriars, 15. 6d.). 
These thinkers, he maintains, deal less with metaphysics than with the psychology 
of man in a metaphysical situation. The impact of existentialism on the philosophia 
perennis is revealed in Etienne Gilson’s scholarly and masterly book Being and Some 
Philosophers (Pontifical Institute, Toronto, $3.50). Defending the primacy of 
existence in all metaphysical enquiry Gilson attempts to reconcile Hegel and 
Kierkegaard and advocates a Christian existentialism, which is at the same time 
essentialism. “‘ The chronic disease of metaphysics is its tendency to lose exist- 
ence.” He therefore wants to restore existence to being as the first requisite for 
re-instating being as the first principle of metaphysics. Unfortunately, however, 
the term existence loses here its existentialist meaning. The chief value of the 
book lies in its historical part, i.e. in its thorough discussion of four types of the 
Philosophy of Being, inaugurated by Plato, Aristotle, Avicenna, and Aquinas 
respectively. 

A. De Waelhens gives an excellent and lucid introduction to M. Merleau-Ponty’s 
existentialism in Une Philosophie de I’ Ambiguité (Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, $3). _Merleau-Ponty, to whose work I drew attention in April and July, 
1950, is one of the leading philosophers of the Sorbonne, where others already 
lecture on his doctrine. It is here represented as une doctrine de la conscience engagée, 
and therefore as a true existentialism, based on the experience of an embodied self 
in its contact with persons and things. If this reminds us of Sartre, the use he 
makes of the phenomenological method is peculiar to Merleau-Ponty. A criticism 
of existentialism as a Philosophie der Endlichkeit is offered by the Catholic philosopher 
F, J. von Rintelen (Westkulturverlag, Meisenheim). His thesis that existentialism 
is a philosophy of finiteness and as such a true mirror of our time, is hardly correct, 
but interesting in revealing Heidegger’s overwhelming influence on contemporary 
German thought. M. Natanson in A Critique of J. P. Sartre’s Ontology (University of 
Nebraska, $1) rejects Sartre’s main conclusions, but commends his effort in raising 
once again vitally important but neglected issues. 

The rationalists are very active. S. F. Doran, Mind: A Social Pheiomenon 
(Watts, 10s. 6d.), holds that mind as a brain function receives its content largely 
from society and may therefore be discarded as an autonomous entity. C. Wick- 
steed Armstrong, concerned about the happiness of future generations, recom- 
mends Seminal Gardens and Euthanasian Gardens as Road to Happiness (Watts, 
175. 6d.), surely an original proposal from a former Headmaster! That religion 
fits perfectly into a metaphysic of emergent evolution which ignores super- 
naturalism, is the contention of Gardner Williams’ Humanistic Ethics (Philosophical 
Library, $3.75); whereas O. L. Reiser attempts a synthesis of Scientific Humanism 
with Pantheism as the world-religion of the future in Nature, Man, and God (Univ. 
of Pittsburg, $2). Raymond Firth’s Elements of Social Organization (Watts, 185.) 
is a valuable and illuminating study of social behaviour in its twofold dependence 
on social structure and on individual intentions. His first-hand description of 
life in Polynesian and Malay societies, and his discussion of morality and religion 
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in society are interesting. As a rationalist, he accepts religion merely as a means 
to an end, /.e. as one way of obtaining stability of social organisation. Leslie 
Stephen emerges as a father of contemporary rationalism in Noel Annan’s spirited 
and racy, though a trifle uneven account of His Thought and Character in Relation 
to his Time (Macgibbon and Kee, 255.). This book, oy far the most entertaining 
within the rationalist fold, is in true Cambridge style more a study of the climate 
of the Victorian age, and of Stephen’s setting in it, than a biography or an analysis 
of his work. Stephen, renouncing his Orders, losing his faith, abandoning 
Evangelicalism, preached rationalism with true evangelical zeal, with Mill’s 
Logie as his bible. Then he embraced Huxley’s agnosticism, transforming it 
virtually into a nonconformist sect. Nevertheless he preserved in his evolutionary 
ethics the power of the same religion which he rejected. This very personal and 
at the same time typical evolution emerges with great clarity. The chapter on 
Cambridge Rationalism is brilliant, and the remark that no Cambridge man can 
ever compete in Oxford will be read with pleasure in this city. The same open- 
minded liberality, so characteristic of Cambridge, is likewise expressed in D. W. 
Brogan’s splendid articles on “ Redbrick Revisited ” in The Cambridge Journal, V, 
3 and 4, especially in his dictum: ‘“‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth and it does 
not always blow according to the university calendar.” 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LI (Harrison, 305.), publish, 
among papers of differing quality, Prof. H. H. Price’s most elucidating remarks 
on the Symposium on Thinking and Language, mentioned in our last Survey; 
they are a model of clear, incisive, and fair summing up. R. Carnap’s Logical 
Foundations of Probability (Routledge, 425.) is the first volume of a projected two- 
volumed work on Probability and Induction. Final judgement must await its 
completion, but I must at once draw attention to this masterly, elaborate, though 
highly technical new theory of probability. Carnap maintains that two meanings 
of the term “ probability ” should be distinguished, 7.e. (1) degree of confirmation, 
(2) relative frequency, and that their confusion has led to futile polemic between 
the rival schools. Not denying some importance to the frequency concept, 
Carnap holds that inductive logic is to be based on probability understood as the 
degree of confirmation of a hypothesis (or conclusion) on the basis of some given 
evidence (or premises). This monumental work, devoted to the task of finding a 
precise expression for the term “degree of confirmation” and of basing an 
inductive logic on it, cannot be neglected by any student of probability and 
induction. The present state of contemporary physics and its implications for 
philosophy and human life are sketched in a masterly manner in E. Schrédingetr’s 
lectures on Science and Humanism (Cambridge, 8s. 6d.). Philosophers should note 
that the ideals of continuous observation, of gapless description, and of a ¢rue 
model break down in micro-physics. This amounts to saying that the principle 
of verification becomes meaningless in this sphere. The amazing method consists 
in using the wave picture for a continuous and gapless description of something 
which is not claimed to be either observable or reality. This seems absurd, but 
such is science to-day. Moreover, the same propositions, e.g. those concerning 
atoms, appear in metaphysics and science. This confirms once more that a 
specific class of metaphysical propositions does not exist. The same Press re- 
publishes Sir Charles Sherrington’s outstanding Gifford Lectures, Man on bis 
Nature, in a second revised edition (Cambridge, 30s.). 

Plato’s Statesman, a translation of the Po/‘ticus with introductory essays and 
footnotes, by J. B. Skemp (Routledge, 28s.) will be welcomed by all those interested 
in the present state of human affairs. They will be astonished to find that the 
myth of the two ages, the “age of Kronos” and the “age of Zeus,” is still 
relevant to our present predicament. The first volume of De Wulf’s well-known 
History of Medieval Philosophy, a translation of the sixth French edition, valuable 
in its bibliographies, is being re-issued (Nelson, 21s.). W. Bryar’s book, Sv. 
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Thomas and the Existence of God (Regnery, Chicago, $5) proposes that the text of 
the first proof, in q. 2, a. 3, of the existence of God was intended to allow a variety 
of interpretations, three of which are worked out. E. O. Nielsen and N. Thulstrup 
list in Soren Kierkegaard, Contributions Towards a Bibliography (Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen, 9s. 6d.), the most important editions and the greater part of the newest 
literature accessible in Danish libraries. The Bébliographia degli Scritti di Ernesto 
Buoniauti, A cura di Marcella Rava reaches the astonishing number of 3,766 entries 
(La Nuova Italia, L.1,800). 

The Journals are again full of interesting material. Stuart Hampshire rightly 
remarks that there is no “ class of statements ” either about past events or about 
other minds (“The Analogy of Feeling,” Mind, Jan.); Professor C. D. Broad 
publishes “ “ Some Elementary Reflexions on Sense- -Perception ” in Philosophy, for 
January; “‘ The Appeal to Ordinary Language ” as a criterion for philosophical 
truth is rejected by P. L. Heath (Philosophical Quarterly, Jan.). L. P. Woodger 
propagates a “ Science without Properties,” #.e. a language in which no descriptive 
signs as names of properties and sets occur, in the November issue of The British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science. ‘’The Confirmation of Value Judgments,” 
parallel to the verification of scientific judgements, is claimed for some of them by 
C. A. Baylis in The Philosophical Review, January. Philosophy will play a much 
more dynamic role in future Canadian civilisation than it has played during the 
past hundred years according to J. A. Irving’s paper on “ Philosophical Trends 
in Canada ” (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, December). ‘That man is a 
multi-dimensional creature, inhabiting the three dimensions of Necessity, Possi- 
bility, and Freedom, is Iredell Jenkins’ thesis (“‘ The Dimensions of Morality,” 
Review of Metaphysics, December). The Journal of Parapsychology, for December, 
publishes J: B. Rhine’s paper “ The Present Outlook on the Question of Psi in 
Animals,” and the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, No. 668, an interesting 
discussion. of. J. R. Smithies’ paper “ The Extension of Mind.” The January 
number of the Revue Philosophique is so extremely rich in its material that it would 
be unfair to single out one paper. G. J. Warnock makes the commendable 
remark that the use of the word “ meaningless” has been “ philosophically 
disastrous, almost wholly a waste of time” in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 
17-18, which is devoted to the notion of Verification. Is this, I wonder, the first 


sign of a Gétterdammerung ? 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE debate on the scrolls unearthed in Palestine a few years ago continues, and 
G. R. Driver gives a brief account of their discovery, with a description of them, 
and an estimate of their importance in the fourth Dr Williams Lecture under the 
title The Hebrew Scrolls (O.U.P., 35. 6d.). He develops in greater detail points 
made in the HispBERT JOURNAL (October, 1950) and elsewhere. La Scuola Cattolica 
for May-June, 1951, contains a useful article by P. de Ambroggio on “ La storia 
primordiale biblica: studi recenti,” reviewing recent Catholic work on the 
early chapters of Genesis. In The Harvard Theological Review for October, 1951, 
Elias J. Bickerman discusses “‘ The Maxim of Antigonus of Socho” in Pirke 
Abot, and finds in it a call to unconditional submission: “the worshipper is a 
slave of the Deity, and the divine awfuiness is not measurable by man’s standard 


of fairness.” 
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G. W. H. Lampe’s The Seal of the Spirit (Longmans, 355.) is a scholarly con- 
tribution to the current discussion of Christian initiation and the relation between 
baptism and confirmation. By means of a careful study of the N.T. data, the 
author seeks to establish that in the Primitive Church the gift of the Spirit was 
normally associated with baptism and needed no supplementary rite, either then 
or subsequently. He goes on to show how confirmation arose as a ceremony 
for which peculiar efficacy was claimed and touches briefly on the bearing of his 
results on present-day practice. Alongside of this argument runs a detailed and 
fairly exhaustive study of the idea of the “seal” in the N.T. and the Fathers. 
Like all discussions of the subject that have appeared of late, it leaves one with the 
clear impression that there are finally only two tenable positions, one that of the 
Baptists and the other that of the Quakers. L. G. Champion gives an admirable 
brief treatment of his theme in The Church of the New Testament (Carey Press, 
75. 6d.). He shows, for example, how vital to the Early Church was simple 
concern for people and care for them in their needs. W. F. Howard provides 
“ A Survey of New Testament Studies during Half a Century, 1901-50,” in The 
London and Holborn Quarterly Review for January. The Scottish Journal of Theology 
contains two counterblasts to the demand that the N.T. be “ demythologised.” 
Nygren carries the war into the enemy camp, urging that we must surrender our 
contemporary myths before we can understand the N.T. W. A. Whitehouse 
completes his survey of Barth’s latest volume, in which he seems extraordinarily 
well-informed on the subject of angels. .M. Goguel has two original and stimula- 
ting articles on “‘ Le paulinisme, théologie de la liberté” in Revwe de Théologie et 
Philosophie, 1951, 11 and III. From the fifteen papers in Vanderbilt Studies in the 
Humanities (Vanderbilt University Press, $3.50) we select Samuel Sandmel’s 
“ Judaism, Jesus, and Paul,” which cautions the worker in this field against 
certain pitfalls. 

Great South African Christians (O.U.P., 125. 6d.) by Horton Davies describes 
nineteen figures, British, Dutch, and French. John T. Wilkinson’s William 
Clowes 1780-1851 (Epworth Press, 6s.) is a brief but fascinating account of one of 
the founders of Primitive Methodism. Nadejda Gorodetzky’s Saint Tikhon 
Zadonsky (S.P.C.K., 215.) introduces the English reader to one of the outstanding 
figures of Russian ecclesiastical history, made more attractive to us by the fact 
that Dostoevsky drew upon him for his portrait of Father Zossima. ‘The book 
gives a realistic picture of life in eighteenth century Russia, when a bishop had to 
struggle against an indifferent aristocracy, an uneducated clergy, and a semi- 
pagan people. Stephen Hobhouse’s Forty Years and An Epilogue (Jas. Clarke, 
125. 6d.) is his autobiography in a simple and appealing narrative, admitting us 
to the intimacies of his life without violating its sanctities. In his Catholic Political 
Thought 1789-1848 (Burns Oates, 18s.) Béla Menczer gives selections in translation 
from nine Catholic writers of the period indicated who represent the riposte to 
the French Revolution. An introduction brings out their common insistence 
that liberty is only secure when grounded in an authority ordained by God. The 
first number of Reformatio, published in Zurich, contains an informative article 
by Eberhard Stammler on “ Die aktuelle Situation im deutschen Protestantismus,” 
in which he shows, ‘nter alia, how'Protestantism has suffered from its failure to 
give guidance for political action in the post-war situation. 

Allen Birtwhistle’s Those Who Find (Epworth Press, 55.) is “for quiet reading 
before partaking in the Communion ” especially. Give God Something to Build On 
(Epworth Press, 6s.) is a collection of essays and talks by Winship Storey. The 
Way into the Kingdom (Epworth Press, 5s.) by Frederick W. Shaw is a book of 
devotions, based chiefly on Mark’s Passion-narrative. What the Church of England 
Stands For (Mowbray, 75. 6d.) is by the Bishop of London. In The Kingdom of the 
Rea/ (Lutterworth Press, 15s.) “ Nicodemus ” offers “‘ an existential study of the 
first phase of the Fourth Gospel.” S. P. T. Prideaux’s The Cross of Unity (Mow- 
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bray, 25. 6d.) is a series of addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross, presenting 
this as the means of “ at-one-ment ” between man and God and man and man. 
He develops thus the theme outlined by him in the Hissert Journat for April, 
1948. Leonard Hodgson in The Ecumenical Movement (University of the South, 
Sewanee, 50 cents) gives a succinct account of events in which he himself played 
no small part. Helen Olney’s Light in Darkness (Allen & Unwin, 75. 6d.) is a 
book of daily readings in prose and verse compiled “in an effort to provide a 
source of help and encouragement to which one could turn in trouble and distress,” 
It seems well calculated to fulfil this purpose. Geoffrey L. Heawood’s Vacant 
Possession (S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) should be compulsory reading for all denomina- 
tional leaders and professional theologians. It is the work of a teacher who 
cares greatly for young people and is eager to win them, but who will have to 
send them out eventually into a church divided against itself and in bondage to 
tradition. The New Outlook for New Year 1952 might be read in connection 
with this for the article by G. Jahoda on ‘‘ Unfavourable Attitudes Towards 
Religion.” Wilfred Shepherd’s Noughts and Crosses (Epworth Press, 65.) is a 
volume of sermons with many telling illustrations. Gordon Powell in Personal 
Peace and Power (O.U.P., 95. 6d.) deals with the application of psychology to per- 
sonal religion and life-problems. Edwin P. Booth’s The Greater Church (Beacon 
Press, $1.25) is the work of a sincere mind and devout spirit. But a reader on 
this side of the Atlantic will be staggered by its optimism. Congregational Praise 
(Independent Press, 18s. 6d.) is a compilation that deserves to be widely used. 
There is a judicious choice of modern hymns, while the best of the old are retained. 
An organist to whom the book was submitted writes in high praise of the musical 
side of the work and describes it as “an excellent and comprehensive hymnary.” 

The symposium Christianity and Reason (O.U.P., 18s.) is the work of members 
of the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal Church. The general topic is “ The 
Nature and Role of Theology,” and the points of view range from Neo- 
Scholasticism to Liberal Protestantism. But all are concerned to maintain the 
rights of the intellect in theology without intellectualising religion. E. F. Caldin’s 
Science and Christian Apologetic (Blackfriars, 25. 6d.) is, as the sub-title indicates, 
“an essay in the comparison of methods.” He maintains that each discipline 
has a right to its own methods but that in a world “ in which science is accorded 
high prestige”? a new and more frank approach is needed. In Preaching in a 
Scientific Age (Overdale College, 15. 6d.) E. C. Rust is interested rather in results. 
The latest advances in the physical and biological sciences, he would say, are 
distinctly favourable to the Christian position. But they leave us still with a 
mental climate in which much of our preaching is strange and even unintelligible, 
so that the duty devolves upon us of understanding and meeting what is in the 
mind of the hearer. One interesting feature of the lecture is that, quite uncon- 
sciously, it brings out clearly the contrast between the reKgious virtue of fidelity 
to the past and the scientific virtue of openness to the future. Since the writer 
has a foot in both camps, one would like to know exactly how he himself relates 
them. The Drama of Faith and Belief (World Congress of Faiths, 1s. 64.) gives 
five Festival of Britain lectures. J. B. Phillips writes earnestly and vivaciously 
in Your God Is Too Small (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.). He hopes to startle his readers 
out of their spiritual complacency, and is likely to succeed. Writing on The 
Religion Behind the Religions (Lindsey Press, 1s. 6d.) G. Randall Jones seeks to find 
the underlying unity, the worship in spirit and truth, by which all devout souls 
are one under their differing forms. R. W. Wilde writes in concise and business- 
like fashion on Psychology and Religious Faith (Lindsey Press, 15. 6d.). Church and 
Chapel (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 85. 6d.) is one mote short-cut to reunion, the author 
being R. A. Edwards. What a pity that those who wish to win back the prodigal 
from the far city of the Free Churches do not take the trouble to understand him! 
The Development of English Theology in the Later Nineteenth Century by L. E. Elliott- 
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Binns (Longmans, 18s. 6d.) covers the ground well. There are some excellent 
articles in the January number of Theology Today. Nels F. Ferré deals with eschato- 
logy under the title ““ Present Responsibility and Future Hope,” David E. Roberts 
has a shrewd and sound study of Kierkegaard and Sartre in his “‘ Faith and Freedom 
in Existentialism,” and Richard C. Smith writes challengingly but in the end not 
unhopefully on “‘ The Miner of Coal and the Church of Christ,” drawing on his 
experience on both sides of the Atlantic. In his Christian Doubt (Longmans, 155.) 
Geddes MacGregor has given us something of which full notice ought to be 
taken. As he urges, even while we put our trust in God we must doubt the 
adequacy of our idea of God. But the writer will not be surprised if his praise 
of doubt itself evokes doubt. Has he perhaps taken one type of faith, his own, 
as the only one? Are there not even in his thinking certain presuppositions, 
notably Christological ones, that he is not prepared to expose to doubt? Does 
this perhaps explain how he comes to commend the Athanasian Creed as a monu- 
ment of charitable agnosticism? What a strange thing the human mind is! 
We can even force the evidence in favour of our contention that the evidence 
must never be forced. 

Thomas Gilby’s St. Thomas Aquinas Philosophical Texts (O.U.P., 125. 6d.) should 
be invaluable for students, who now have access to the main elements in Aquinas’ 
thought in a handy form, arranged in the order of the Summa Theologica. Charles 
A. Muses has written I//umination on Jacob Boehme (O.U.P. for King’s Crown Press, 
225. 6d.) with enthusiasm, while embodying in it the results of protracted and 
meticulously careful research. Basing almost entirely on unpublished material, 
he collects the little we know of Dionysius Andreas Freher (1649-1728), the 
German-born exponent of Boehme who gathered a circle of enquirers around 
him in London and whose influence on William Law was considerable. He 
claims that Freher’s commentaries make intelligible, attractive, and convincing 
what has always been reckoned one of the obscurest of systems. In The Irish 
Theological Quarterly for July, 1951, writing on “St. Thomas Aquinas and Sir 
Edmund Whittaker,” Patrick Corcoran discusses one of the latest reinterpretations 
of the “‘ Five Ways,” and finds it none too successful. In his Mystics and Mysticism 
(Sri Krishna Library, Madras, 125.) P. R. Srinivasachari seeks to effect a synthesis 
of Eastern and Western types of spiritual experience. 

The Encyclopadia of Religion and Religions (Allen & Unwin, 305.) strikes one as a 
careful and reliable piece of work, on which the editor, Royston Pike, is to be 
congratulated. It contains just the information needed by the general reader, 
and the editor has taken pains to ensure that the various religions are presented 
as they appear from the inside. S. K. George’s The Story of the Bible (Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, Rs. 4) is a most workmanlike production, written 
by an Indian Christian to commend the Bible to the new India. For the British 
reader, nine drawings by an Indian Christian lend it special value. In his Phi/o- 
sophy and Action of the R.S.S. for the Hind Swaraj (Laxmi Publications, Bombay, 85.) 
Anthony Elenjimittam enters into a spirited defence of the movement with 
which he is associated, and rebuts the charges brought against it by Nehru and the 
Congress Party. The movement itself seems to an outsider to represent a fusion 
of Neo-Vedanta and Hindu nationalism. Khushwant Singh has rendered a 
useful service by his translation of Jupji the Sikh Prayer (Probsthain, 35.). It is 
surely one of the first renderings of a Sikh religious document by one who him- 
self belongs to the faith. It is preceded by a short account of the religion and its 


main tenets. 
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Theoretical Foundations of Psychology. By H. Helson (ed.). New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1951. London: Macmillan. Pp. xix + 787. 52s. 6d. 
Thinking ; An Introduction to its Experimental Psychology. By G. Humphrey. 
London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. xi + 331. 21. 


Reviewed by John Cohen (Birkbeck College, London) 


> 


UnTIL recently psychology was taught in terms of ‘‘ schools,” each of which 
had its own immaculate doctrines and claim to a monopoly of truth. The bewil- 
dered student was torn between the different “‘ faiths.” If he had his wits about 
him he knew that his thinking, his skills, moods, aspirations and secret wishes 
belonged together, and he expected them to be explained in some other way 
than by separate compartments of mind conjured up by the successive chapters 
of a text-book. He demanded a single psychology which mirrored the unity of 
his own experience. He was not impressed by the unity which the exigencies of 
book production imposed on discrepant materials. 

It was presumably the need to meet some such situation that brought into being 
Theoretical Foundations of Psychology, edited by Professor Helson. We have here 
for the first time an account of many of the chief theoretical issues debated by 
contemporary psychologists. ‘The range of the material may be indicated by 
the themes of the various chapters, namely, methodology and basic principles, 
nervous function and the neural correlates of behaviour, development and 
maturation, motivation, feeling and emotion, fatigue and efficiency, perception, 
learning, thinking, measurement, intelligence, personality, social psychology, 
and abnormal psychology. The treatment of each topic was necessarily pre- 
determined by the selection of the contributors, each of whom was given a free 
hand. An attempt is made in the opening chapter by Dr M. G. Preston to trace 
the underlying unity of the entire field. 

The disappearance of the “‘ schools ” does not mean that psychologists are no 
longer divided among themselves. Unity is still far to seek but controversy has 
taken a more sophisticated form. The arid behaviourism of twenty years ago is 
to-day showing signs of life as it begins to recognise the need for accounting for 
the profounder phenomena of human behaviour as encountered, for example, in 
the work of the psycho-analysts. This trend is exemplified best of all perhaps 
in the system of E. C. Tolman. 

Terminological differences are no longer the serious barrier that they used 
to be. The main parting of the ways seems to be at the line which separates the 
reductionists from the non-reductionists. The former insist on explaining their 
data in terms of the language and constructs of neuro-physiology. The latter are 
concerned with developing a system of concepts within a strictly psychological 
universe of discourse regardless of the possibility of reduction to more ‘‘ funda- 
mental ” terms, though they are anxious not to violate inter-science consistency. 

The chapters are uneven in quality. Among the best are Professor Helson’s 
on ‘‘ Perception” where he develops his own theory of adaptation-level in per- 
ception, and Professor H. F. Harlow’s on ‘‘ Thinking,” where he attempts to 
integrate recent theoretical and experimental approaches in terms of ‘‘ organised 
response patterns.” 

It would seem from this book that the time has not yet come when a text-book 
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on psychology can be written within the framework of a single theory or system 
and at the same time do justice to all the observations. An attempt to do this 
might be made in terms of behaviourism, Gestalt theory, psycho-analysis or 
other claimants to an all-embracing system, but a more flexible approach would at 
present at any rate seem more adequate. The word “ eclectic” is sometimes 
used by the systematists as a term of abuse. In so far as eclectics try: to combine 
incompatible theories, they may merit the contumely they receive. But there is 
nothing unscientific in provisionally accepting several independent theories to 
account for different sets of facts so long as these theories are mutually consistent. 

I turn now to Professor Humphrey’s account of the experimental psychology 
of thinking. Every student of psychology will be deeply indebted to him for the 
scholarship and care he has brought to this task and particularly for making 
available to the English reader a mass of experimental material stored away in 
more or less inaccessible German publications. He begins by drawing an illu- 
minating parallel between classical associationism and the modern theory of 
conditioning, showing that both have been subjected to the same criticisms. 
This is followed by a detailed discussion of the work of the Wiirzburg school, 
particularly that of Kiilpe, Marbe, Ach, Watt, Messer, and Buhler, and the sub- 
sequent studies of Selz. Professor Humphrey does not conceal his admiration 
for the ingenuity and zeal of these early workers and sees in their writings much 
that is of lasting value though it is expressed in terms of concepts now considered 
obsolete. The Wiirzburg investigators demonstrated the inadequacy of presenta- 
tionism and the importance of non-conscious and non-associational factors. 
They introduced the notion that thinking is directed, thus showing the relevance 
of motivation in cognition. Finally they brought out the integrative character 
of thought. Professor Humphrey refutes effectively both the famous polemic 
of Wundt and the kinesthetic peripheralism of the Cornell school, inspired by 
Titchener. 

The second half of the book includes a chapter on Gestalt theory and the work 
of Duncker, and an assessment of experimental studies of (i) motor concomitants 
of thought, (ii) language and thought (including the phenomena of aphasia) and 
(iii) generalisation. On the age-old problem of the relation of thought and lan- 
guage, Professor Humphrey interprets the evidence to mean that the two are not 
identical and that it is perfectly legitimate to regard language as the expression 
of thought in the same sense as it might be said that a central neural core is 
distinguishable from the diverse neuro-effector systems which it may energise. 

Professor Humphrey does not merely expound the views of others. He evalu- 
ates them critically with scrupulous fairness and he makes it clear where his own 
sympathies lie in each particular case. He makes no claim to comprehensiveness 
and forestalls criticism by explaining why he has omitted to deal with the psycho- 
analytic theory of thinking, pathological thinking, the comparative psychology 
of thought and thought in childhood. The book concludes with an admirably 
succint chapter summarising the work of half a century on the study of thought. 
The serious student will appreciate Professor Humphrey’s work as a significant 
contribution to a subject of great importance. 


Challenge to the Darwinians. By Vera Barclay. Newport, Mon.: R. H. 
Johns. Pp. 296. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


THIS is a protest from the floor of the house by a Catholic against Darwinism. 
By all the ordinary criteria it is an amazingly bad book. It is completely rambling, 
almost incoherent, and from time to time exhibits eccentricity (for example, the 
introduction of the Vital Importance of Honest Bread: “‘ The two evils, Darwinism 
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and Agene, are parallels, since one is the poison of the mind, the other of the body, 
and it is difficult not to surmise that they have a common origin—in the master 
mind of the Enemy of Mankind”), There are so many mistakes of spelling or 
misprints that the reader stops taking notice of them. 

What is to be said in favour of the book? First of all, in spite of its execrable- 
ness (if such a word may be pardoned), the present writer rejoices that a woman 
should have the spirit, diligence, persistence and self-sacrifice, because she cares 
so much about spiritual ultimates, to win through to the publication of this 
second book. She is delightfully outspoken, naive and careless. But what 
really matters is that, in spite of all the unbelievable defects of the book, the 
authoress is, in the colloquial phrase, “‘ on to” something. As a Catholic of the 
purest sect, she is wholly opposed to the doctrine of evolution but she has inci- 
dentally discerned that the “‘ scientific ” orthodox biologists are finally vulnerable. 

The present writer is an evolutionist but he agrees with the authoress that the 
position taken up by the scientific orthodox biologists is hopeless. She very 
rightly gives special attention to Dr Julian Huxley. It is amazing that he and 
his like cannot see that natural selection can only select and that science has utterly 
failed to account for the origin of changes which are selected. The present age 
regards itself as enlightened. Posterity will marvel at its gods. 

The authoress has moments of profound insight. For example, writing of 
Darwin: 

It was the urgent—too urgent—enthusiasm of the man whose great passion is natural pheno- 
mena, and who has possibly found theorising about them a release of the tension caused by a 
— uncertainty about fundamental things (self, God, the purpose of existence, the ultimate 

uture). 

If a are going to take your parables from nature, why, instead of worms, not share the 
worry of the ugly little creature that crawls up a slimy stem out of a pond, struggles valiantly 
until its wings are free, and then, a happy dragonfly, darts out into the sunny air ? 


The real arguments are in the appendices. (1) The oldest records of various forms 
of life are already highly differentiated. According to the remains, various 
elaborate forms appear to have come into existence quite suddenly. (2) “‘ Accord- 
ing to materialistic evolution, matter destitute of life of its own power produces 
life; living matter destitute of sentience brings forth sentience; and sentient 
life having no intellect evolves intellect from itself. In each case the greater is 
produced from the less, something is created out of nothing” (R. P. Phillips, 
Modern Thomistic Philosophy, pp. 338-9). It is indeed a paradox that up-to-date 
materialistic evolution should agree with Catholic theology in believing in creation 
out of nothing. 

Even in the appendices some of the authorities quoted sound naive, ¢.g.: 

It is clear that of man’s first sin only two human beings were witnesses and that their descen- 


dants could only know what the first parents chose to tell them. . . . What the first parents 
told their children can for centuries only have been handed down by word of mouth. 


The authoress is really a poetess and much can be forgiven her for her fine 
poem with which she concludes the book. 


Submission in Suffering and other essays on Eastern Thought. By H. H. 
Rowley. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 170. 12s. 6d, 


Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford University) 


In this volume, Professor Rowley has reprinted three essays that have not 
previously been generally available. The first one surveys, in helpful fashion, 
the treatment of suffering in Asia’s great religions and philosophies. The many 
varying opinions upon this subject are listed and discussed in a scholarly manner. 
There is an interesting and keen criticism of arma. Here it is shown that the 
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really great ideas are the property of all great civilisations and that Europe has 
no monopoly of keen thinking. 

The second essay quotes the views of the various translators upon the versions 
of the Golden Rule found in ancient Chinese philosophies. The third attempts to 
rehabilitate Mo Ti as an important philosopher. ‘These treatments, as with the 
discussion of Chinese thought in the first essay, operate almost entirely with 
European translations of Chinese passages, although the author states he has 
consulted Chinese originals as far as they were available to him (p. 145). But 
the time is gone when such a treatment of Chinese thought is adequate. There 
has been so much mistranslation of Chinese works, that European sinology, 
except that of a very few first-rate men to-day, is in grave disrepute among 
scholarly Chinese. Professor Rowley would himself hardly be content with a 
discussion of Old Testament theology based upon a careful reading of the various 
European translations, comparing them and selecting the one the essayist preferred. 
But that is what he has done with Chinese philosophy. The book is outstanding 
in containing a good bibliography and full indices. 


Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart. ‘Translated by E. 
Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. London: Faber and Faber. Pp. 420. 
305. 


Reviewed by D. MacLeod Matheson (London) 


Ir has long been a commonplace that man can no longer hope to take all know- 
ledge for his province like some of the brilliant figures of the Renaissance. Life 
is too short and even the memory of an Avicenna would be inadequate in face of 
the vast mass of modern learning, but in fact we confuse knowledge with learning 
and forget that memory can be of another kind. 

Writings from the Philokalia on the Prayer of the Heart deals precisely with the 
acquisition of this other kind of memory as a means to knowledge and to perfec- 
tion. This aspect of memory is, of course, neither purely Platonic nor exclusively 
Christian, but is to be found in the dhikr of Islamic esotericism and in Hindu 
and Buddhist teachings as also is a technique of japa yoga or invocation as a means 
towards such memory of God, or of the Supreme Principle. It cannot, however, 
be judged foreign to Christian teaching of the apostolic age. If we take it that, 
as a result of the Fall, man is immersed in multiplicity but with a possibility of 
becoming detached from identification with multiplicity, with ignorance, or with 
sin through a perpetual recollection of God or of Christ which enables Grace to 
work in him, are we not putting in more modern terms what is suggested by 
metanoia, transformation of the nous, and by the e/s anamnesin used by St Luke and 
St Paul as the words in which Christ bade his disciples to repeat the rite of the 
Last Supper ? 

The title Philokalia has been applied to a number of books including the well- 
known Philokalia of Origen. It was used again for the compilation of extracts 
from the sayings and writings of Fathers from the days of St Anthony the Great 
to the fourteenth century, made at Mount Athos near the end of the eighteenth 
century, when Greece was under Turkish rule, and published at Venice. The 
selections were made with great understanding and Slavonic and other versions 
soon followed, and at the end of the nineteenth century a new and fuller version 
was published in five volumes in Moscow called the Dobrotolubiye. This was 
accessible to a wider public than the Slavonic Philokalia, but the old name was 
still often used. It is from this version that the present translation was made. 

For long the Western world has been virtually cut off from familiarity with 
the Greek Fathers and it is often thought that after the Palamite controversy 
the intellectuality of the Eastern Churches rapidly declined. Since the Russian 
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Revolution there has been a renewed interest in the Greek Fathers, and a number 
have been translated in the Sources Chrétiennes and other series, while The Way 
of a Pilgrim has been translated several times. This minor classic of Russian 
literature and its more unequal continuation appeared in Russia about the time 
of the Crimean war and might be considered as a sort of introduction to the 
Philokalia. It represents a simple peasant seeking to find the meaning of St 
Paul’s injunction to pray without ceasing. He finds in the end a spiritual father 
who gives him guidance and introduces him to the teaching of the Philokalia 
on the prayer of the heart. In the course of his subsequent wanderings the pilgrim 
meets laymen and others in all walks of life who are following this same method 
of hesychasm. 

Now for the first time we have an opportunity of judging for ourselves of the 
spiritual and intellectual quality of the writings to which the pilgrim was especially 
directed. It is unfortunately probable that many readers will also seek to find 
a sort of guide-book to a technique. In fact the Philokalia is not that and the 
Fathers make that very clear. There is indeed description of the practice of repeat- 
ing a very short prayer, which usually takes the form, ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy on me,” and of bringing it “‘ into the heart ” where it may 
become self-acting and the controlling rhythm of the whole organism, but what 
we chiefly find here is the reflection of the wisdom of those who have followed 
this discipline and way as monks or solitaries, who have concentrated all human 

faculties, passed through this needle’s eye and found divine riches beyond. 

We find a doctrine as bold as that of Eckhart presented, not indeed formally 
or schematically, but with clarity, weight and sobriety. God, says one, became 
Man in order that man might become God. Gregory of Sinai, who came to 
Athos in the fourteenth century and virtually refounded this teaching there, is 
particularly clear in his doctrine that man is created incorruptible, that his trans- 
gression has split up his single and simple memory and corrupted all the powers 
of his soul, but that “‘ memory can be cured by a constant remembrance of God, 
consolidated by the action of prayer.” 

The writings are, in the main, addressed to monks and anchorites who are, 
or have been, under strict control, but it is suggested that in a certain form this 
method can be followed—as it has been—by laymen in ordinary life. Of course 
there are dangers and difficulties. First of all we do not know ourselves. But 
above all “‘ prelest ” is the danger. The word is wisely left untranslated, for we 
have no English equivalent and the meaning must be learned by experience and 
the help of a true spiritual director. Perhaps the Indian Maya is the nearest 
equivalent, though it could often be translated as “‘ imagination.” 

The Foreword to the translation, written on Athos by one who is clearly a 
follower of this method now, hints that, if a true spiritual father cannot be found, 
it is not impossible for an Orthodox Christian to follow this way with the help 
of the Philokalia if—and it is a big “if ”’—he has the necessary burning desire 
and genuine humility, sincerity, endurance and purity. Such is the Orthodox 
assessment of the importance of this book. 


Popol Vuh (The Sacred Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya). English version 
by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley. London, etc.:; W. Hodge, 1951. 
Pp. xix + 267. 185. 

Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


THE Popol Vuh is a unique writing in that it is the sole surviving native account 
of the myths and legends held by Quiché Indians of Guatemala prior to their 
conquest by the Spaniards and their consequent forcible conversion to Christianity. 
The book was apparently composed shortly after the Spanish Conquest by a 
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Quiché Indian, who had learned to read and write Spanish; he wrote his book, 
however, in the Quiché tongue with the intent, so it would seem, of preserving 
for his own people the memory of their ancestral traditions: the title, Popol Vuh, 
means literally the “‘ Book of the Community.” For some 150 years the writing 
remained hidden from Europeans and was apparently unknown to them until 
it was entrusted by its owner to a Dominican, Father Francisco Ximenez, a 
missionary who had devoted himself to the conversion of the natives and who had 
learned the Quiché language. Ximenez transcribed the original Quiché text 
and translated it into Spanish: this transcription has been preserved, but nothing 
is known of the fate of the original native version. 

Although the Popol Vuh had been translated into Spanish, French and German, 
hitherto no complete English version had been available. The one which has 
now been supplied has been made from the Spanish translation of Adrian 
Recinos, which translation has the advantage of having been made directly 
from the original Quiché transcription: the Spanish translation of Recinos was 
first published in Mexico in 1947. The present English version is prefaced 
by a long critical introduction by the Spanish translator in which the many 
problems connected with the origin and content of the Popol Vub are fully dis- 
cussed and an account given of its literary history. An extensive bibliography 
and index add further to the value of the work, which is likely to become the 
standard English edition of this unique document of Mayan mythology. 

To the student of the mythologies of the ancient peoples of Europe and the 
Near East the religious beliefs and practices of the American Indians before 
the Spanish Conquest appear, like the jungles of the lands which they inhabited, 
a horrible complex of the strange and the terrible. And this impression is certainly 
confirmed by the reading of the Popol Vub. The corpus of myths which it con- 
tains, by the seeming illogicality of their narrative sequence, baffles the mind as 
the mode of Mayan and Aztec sculpture confuses the eye of the uninitiated. 
And, like their plastic art, the mythology of these people seems to contain nothing 
that is beautiful or gracious: the note which sounds throughout the Popol Vuh 
is that of death, especially in the form of human sacrifice. 

These subjective impressions, however, must not be allowed to detract from 
the scientific value of this Quiché document. To the student of mankind’s reaction 
to the mysterious unknown which surrounds its life the Popo/ Vuh has the peculiar 
quality of giving insight into the mind of a people who lived completely outside 
the great interrelated cultural areas of Europe, Asia and Africa. The book 
does not make easy or pleasant reading, but it should certainly provoke reflection 
on the significance of the various We/tanschauungen of the human race. 


The Sacred State of the Akan. By Eva L. R. Meyerowitz. London: Faber 
and Faber. Pp. 222 + 64 pp. of illustrations. 42s. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


Tu1s elaborately produced book is stated to have taken its origin from a com- 
mission received by its authoress to write some articles on Ashanti gold ornaments: 
she explains: “‘I soon saw that to describe these objects was not enough; any 
attempt at understanding their purpose and explaining their meaning involved 
a whole philosophy that lay behind the concept of the gold.” It may be said in 
general summary that, whatever be that “ philosophy,” this book cannot fairly 
be judged as having explained it adequately: that gold is regarded by the African 
peoples concerned as a “ life-giving ” substance would seem to be fairly evident, 
but the elaborate state ritual which these peoples practise surely implies a 
“‘ philosophy ” or interpretation of life of considerable complexity, ir'volving 
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some equation of the individual, of which Mrs Meyerowitz apparently has nothing 
to say of significance. 

The chief value of the book lies in its descriptions. In them a fascinating, but 
careful, account is given of a truly extraordinary instance of divine rulership. 
In the various Akan states of the Gold Coast government takes the form, at least 
apparently, of a kind of diarchy, comprising a king and a queen-mother. These 
two sovereigns, who do not appear to be physically related (Mrs Meyerowitz 
should have been more explicit on this point), are curiously interdependent in 
their status and powers. They are both elected to their office: when a new king 
is elected the reigning queen-mother officially nominates him, after consultation 
with the councillors, or elders, and presents him to the people; in turn a new 
queen-mother is elected by the royal clan, and the king presents her to his elders, 
who apparently can reject the candidate and ask the king to select another. During 
the “‘enstoolment ” ceremony the queen-mother publicly admonishes the new 
king to rule well and advises him accordingly; it is she alone also who can criticise 
him in court or at state meetings. 

Each of these rulers is regarded as divine. The queen-mother is looked upon 
as the daughter of the Moon, this being the maternal aspect of Nyame, the Supreme 
Being. The unique position of the queen-mother in the Akan state undoubtedly 
reflects an original matriarchal organisation of society, which probably finds 
expression too in the original concept of Nyame as the Great Mother. The king 
is the son and the representative on earth of the Sun god; his person is sacred 
after his ‘‘ enstoolment ” (the royal stool is the personal symbol of royalty and is 
blackened and preserved, with an appropriate ritual, after the individual king’s 
death) and his &ra, or soul, being thereby charged with the life-giving substance 
of the sun, becomes the source of his people’s well being. 

The account which Mrs Meyerowitz gives of the elaborate rituals connected 
with this divine diarchy is most valuable, especially since for the greater part 
it is based. upon personal investigation, howbeit through the medium of an 
interpreter. A most interesting record is also included of a visit to the source 
of the Tano River, the secret sanctuary of the important god Tano; Mrs Meyero- 
witz claims to be the first European who has been permitted to see this place. 

At the end of her book Mrs Meyerowitz promises that in a second volume 
she will show, énéer alia, “‘ the importance of Akan culture for our understanding 
of ancient Egyptian and Near East ritual and beliefs.” This volume will be 
awaited with interest, and with curiosity, for it is difficult to see on the evidence 
contained in the present book how much more than a few superficial parallels 
could possibly be drawn between the royal ritual of the Akan and that of Ancient 
Egypt: to take one obvious point—while the Akan concept of the royal ra may 
fairly be likened to that of the pharaonic ka, what Akan parallels are there to all 
the other equally essential concepts of Egyptian psychology? However, Mrs 
Meyerowitz surely has her reasons for making her claim, and all concerned with 
the comparative study of religion will welcome whatever evidence she can furnish. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the volume is provided with 64 pages 
of exceedingly interesting illustrations, which perhaps accounts for its high 
price. 


War and Human Progress. By John V. Nef. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. Pp. ix + 464. 35s. 

World Religions and the Hope for Peace. By David Rhys Williams. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. Pp. xiv + 221. $2.75. 

S.0.S.: The Meaning of Our Crisis. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. Pp. xi +177. $2.75. 
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Freedom is the Right to Choose. An Inquiry into the Battle for the American 
Future. By Archibald MacLeish. Boston: The Beacon Press. Pp. ix + 


186. $2.75. 
Reviewed by R. V. Holt (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


THESE four books are linked together by a common theme and purpose—the 
threat of the fear of total war to all that is best in human life. Total war is total 
war in two senses of the word: it is almost world wide and those who wage it 
are prepared to use almost every means to achieve victory. The threat is not 
the result of one cause but of a whole complex of causes—social, industrial, 
mental, moral and spiritual. Each of these books makes its own contribution 
to the understanding of the problem. 


The special value of Profesor Nef’s book is that it combines a study of the 
economic and industrial forces at work in the last four centuries, with the mental 
and spiritual. Professor Nef is a distinguished economic historian who is aware 
that “a major task of our time, is that of bringing some sort of unity and order 
out of the masses of knowledge discovered by specialists during the last century 
and a half.” He criticises the view that western industrial development is the 
result of war and preparation for war and insists, on the contrary, that it was the 
existence of a large measure of peace which made industrial development possible. 
His fundamental thesis is that mankind is now threatened with total war because 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual values which limited war in the past have 
been destroyed. These barriers had their origin in Christian Humanism and one 
essential characteristic of the Christian outlook is the recognition of the sinfulness 
of men and the fact of evil. ‘“ When the mind of man has presented humanity 
with weapons that will be only safe in the hands of God, is it not evident that the 
only hope of staying the power of these weapons lies in redemption through 
Him?” 

When men believe that they can take the place of God and make their own 
desire and aims the sole test of right and wrong, when men believe that they 
alone know the will of God or the purpose of the cosmic process, and when they 
identify the institutions which they have created with the Kingdom of God or 
with the Kingdom of Man, they soon create the Kingdom of the Devil. 

Professor Nef tends to idealise the Middle Ages, but his fundamental proposi- 
tion is, I think, sound. He does not, however, take account of the fact that the 
Catholic Church itself was and is guilty of identifying its purposes with those of 
God to the exclusion of all others and so holds that it has not merely the right 
but the duty to suppress these others, and that it was this demand for absolute 
surrender to its claims, this totalitarianism, which was one of the chief causes of 
the break-up of western civilisation. 

David Rhys Williams agrees that the greatest need of to-day is the need of a 
common spiritual dynamic as the basis of world understanding and co-operation, 
but since the problem is a world problem, such a dynamic must not be sought 
exclusively in Christianity, but can be found in the common elements in the 
great religions of mankind. The author considers the insights of the greatest 
religious teachers of the past, including Mary Baker Eddy and Carl Marx as well 
as Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, Mohammed and others. He finds certain basic human 
values in them all. 

The weakness of the book is one common to all books of this kind. In 
selecting out the finest insights of the great religious teachers it ignores the 
fact that these insights exist against a wider background and are part of a totas 
pattern of thought. Yet only if this total pattern of thought is taken into account. 
is it possible te understand why these insights have so far failed to transform 
human life. Two illustrations wil] make this clear. 
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The Gita is quoted, but the Gita is thoroughly Indian in its acceptance of the 
caste system (except for a sannyasi), the meaninglessness of the cosmic process 
and the principles of non-attachment and Karma. The result is that the actual 
advice given to Arjuna is that it is his duty as a member of the Kshatriya caste 
to take his part in the war about to begin, but without hate as without love. 

Again, Marxism is rightly treated as a religion and one source of its appeal 
is found in the principle, “ from each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs,” but almost nothing is said of the background of the Marxist philo- 
sophy of life and its justification of the use of any means to bring about the longed- 
for Kingdom of Man. And yet it is this aspect of Marxism which has resulted 
in the establishment of the cruellest and most determined attempts to destroy 
the human mind and soul which mankind has ever made. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin analyses the trends of society and culture in the last decade. 
At times he tends to become rather hysterical and to exaggerate and the situation 
is serious enough without any exaggeration. He is too fond of labelling his 
conclusions as “laws.” The book contains some acute criticism of Freudian 
psychology. Its great value is that it recognises that there is more than one way 
in which men and women act and react to frustrating circumstances. There 
are four ways: “ (a) Egoistic aggression (brutalisation and demoralisation); 
(d) dull and patient submissiveness ; (c) redoubling of creative and other (non- 
aggressive) efforts; and (d) spiritual and altruistic transfiguration.” 

Archibald MacLeish’s book is addressed primarily to Americans but we must 
never forget that “it might happen here.” Fear and hatred of the actions and 
policy of the Soviet rulers are destroying the essential values for which America 
should stand—above all the value of freedom. He is fully aware of the dangers 
arising out of Soviet policy all the world over but insists we cannot fight Com- 
munism mainly or merely by arms, but only by removing the causes which help 
it to spread. And if you destroy freedom at home in the effort to protect yourselves, 
then your enemies have won. And freedom is the right to choose. If you deny 
this, “freedom” will become as meaningless a word as “democracy” has 
become among Communists. 

The reviewer believes profoundly that if only men and women the world over 
were quite free to discover the truth about what other men and women are doing 
and hoping, the danger of war would disappear. But so would the power of 
the dictators, and so the first act of every dictator is to destroy freedom of the 
mind by making it as difficult as possible for men to discover the truth. And 
the greatest spiritual tragedy of the present time is that so many “ intellectuals ” 
and “‘ humanitarians ” fail to realise the horror of this. 


Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation. By J. A. Passmore. C.U.P., 1951. 
Pp. x + 120. 155. 


Reviewed by D. Daiches Raphael (G/asgow University). 


CupDWORTH was the most distinguished member of the seventeenth-century 
group of thinkers known as the Cambridge Platonists. His writing is prolix 
and heavy with classical quotations and references. Hence he has often been 
regarded as a mere antiquarian, oblivious of contemporary philosophy and 
science. Professor Passmore shows that this impression is only a half-truth. 
Cudworth’s main purpose was to attack Hobbes and the Calvinists, and in doing 
so he adopts much of Descartes’s thought, but unlike Descartes he regards the 
controversies in which he is engaged as simply a repetition of those waged in 
ancient times. So much can be seen by a careful reading of his published works, 
if we are willing to notice that these are not entirely based on Greek learning. 
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The chief interest of Professor Passmore’s book, however, lies in the result of 
his examination of Cudworth’s unpublished manuscripts. Cudworth’s Treatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality is, despite its title, mainly concerned 
with epistemology and metaphysics, defending a supposedly Platonic, but in 
fact conceptualist, theory of universals. The book was intended as prolegomena 
to a theory of ethics, and since the rationalistic moralists of the eighteenth century 
also use a Platonic theory of knowledge to support “ eternal and immutable ” 
morality, it has commonly been assumed that Cudworth’s place in ethical theory 
is in the van of the rationalist movement. Professor Passmore shows that the 
ethical theory of the unpublished manuscripts, arising from Cudworth’s unending 
pursuit of free will, is very different from that of Samuel Clarke. Cudworth 
does indeed oppose the spiritual to the animal, but this is not an opposition of 
reason and passion. His views often resemble Shaftesbury’s, and there is evidence 
that both Locke and Shaftesbury were influenced by him. Indeed, one almost 
hears the voice of Hume, let alone Shaftesbury, when Cudworth writes: “ It is 
not sapless speculative knowledge that is the proper rule or judge of good and 
evil, but vital touches, tastes and savours.”” Goodness lies in the exertion of love, 
impartiality is a disinterested concern for the system to which the agent belongs, 
and all vice is egoism. Undoubtedly this is far from rationalism, but, as is natural 
in a reaction, Professor Passmore exaggerates the contrast in Clarke, who is 
evidently one of his bétes noires. His use of the word “ legislative,” applied 
indiscriminately to Hobbes, Cumberland, and Clarke, blurs some important 
distinctions. 

The new Cudworth of the manuscripts shows considerable moral insight. 
Professor Passmore is also impressed by Cudworth’s attack (to be repeated by 
Locke) on faculty psychology. Do attacks on faculty language as such cut much 
philosophical ice? I do not suppose any so-called faculty psychologist intended 
to deny that “it is really the man or soul that understands and... wills.” If 
we are to talk about the mind at all, we must classify and distinguish, using nouns 
for what we know are not in fact separate “ things.” An attack on one classifica- 
tion is a recommendation to use another, and Cudworth’s classification of “ vital 
dispositions ” is no less, and no more, “ faculty psychology ” than that which 
he attacks and had himself used earlier. When he speaks of “ the flesh” and 
“ the spirit ” as “‘ two theories of life,” this may be (and I think is) a more profit- 
able way of approaching ethics, but it is not psychology, and his equation of 
“ theories of life” with “ vital dispositions ” is a confusion. 

I had better say something of the relation between Cudworth and Richard 
Price, since Professor Passmore charges Price (and, more justly, myself in my 
edition of Price’s Review of Morals) with failing to acknowledge the full extent of 
his indebtedness to Cudworth. Price does owe much to Cudworth, and his 
acknowledgments, though less full than would be expected among modern 
scholars, are far more ample than was customary in his time. However that may 
be, I think Professor Passmore is mistaken when he writes: “ It is no exaggeration 
to say that Price’s philosophy, as distinct from the details of his ethical theory, 
is simply appropriated from Cudworth.” Price is not a conceptualist, and his 
view of the material world is that of Locke rather than Cadworth. In particular, 
Professor Passmore misunderstands a diffident remark in a note of Price’s, and 
says that Price is prevented by “lack of courage” from committing himself 
to Cudworth’s metaphysics and “ does not care to stand out quite boldly against 
the empiricist fashions of his time.” Price is the last man to be accused of lack 
of courage. His note refers the reader to his Dissertation on the Deity and he has 
in mind his view, derived from Newton and quite remote both from Cudworth 
and from “ empiricist fashions,” that God is present in the material world as 
space, time, and power. 

These minor criticisms do not affect my main judgement that Professor Pass- 
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more’s book is an exciting and valuable piece of historical investigation. The 
pity is that the price, which seems exorbitant for so slim a volume, may unduly 
limit the number of its readers. 


Interpreting the New Testament 1900-1950. By A. M. Hunter. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1951. Pp. 144. 105. 6d. 

The Originality of St Matthw. By B. C. Butler. Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. Pp. vii+ 179. 18s. 


Reviewed by H. J. McLachlan (Oxford) 


Dr Hunter is friend to the non-specialist pastor and student. In his Work 
and Words of Jesus he recently put at their disposal materials for a modern approach 
to the life of Christ. Now he summarizes for his readers the main trends and 
conclusions of twentieth-century research in the various fields of New Testament 
study. Chapters on the Translation and the Text of the New Testament are 
followed by others on the problem of Aramaic sources, the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Life of Christ, Pauline and Johannine studies, the “‘ Writings of Other Apostolic 
Men,” and the Theology of the New Testament. 

Inevitably, in such a survey, as the author confesses, there are gaps (¢.g. there 
is only one passing reference to Loisy, and Montefiore’s name occurs only in a 
footnote). But one must be grateful for the review of much valuable information 
rather than querulous about omissions. 

Dr Hunter’s own attitude (when it is revealed) is that of a moderate conservative 
or, alternatively, a liberal with conservative leanings. He takes his cue chiefly 
from scholars like C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, and Vincent Taylor. In many 
matters his guidance and judgment will prove acceptable. His knowledge of 
the relevant literature is wide and when he commends a book it is generally with 
good reason. “ The best book on Pauline theology in the past fifty years ”’ is, 
he considers, Anderson Scott’s Christianity According to St Paul. He has high 
praise for Drummond’s Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel and rightly 
commends the slight but able book on Acts by the late W. L. Knox. It is good 
to be reminded, too, of von Hiigel’s valuable article on the Fourth Gospel in the 
11th edition of the Britannica. Whether our author is equally shrewd in his curt 
dismissal of ‘‘ Tibingenesque”’ criticism of Acts, in his agreement with Dr 
Selwyn’s defence of the apostolic authorship of I Peter, or, more importantly, 
in his repetition of Dr Dodd’s arguments on history and the Gospels is, however, 
debatable. If the kerygma of the Early Church—admittedly “facts plus interpre- 
tation ”—is to be taken /out court as the basis of all historical argument, behind 
which it is both impolitic and futile to attempt to pierce, then certain grave 
questions arise. Must we, and can we, in the second half of the twentieth century, 
really take the text of the Gospels (and Epistles) solely at its own valuation? 
Have we not a right—and a duty—to interrogate these documents in the light 
and with the aid of modern knowledge and techniques? Are we right, or wrong, 
in recognizing the myth-making propensity in man? And are we not bound to 
consider, further, the possibility that the creations of faith at one moment of 
history may not be “ unique ” in the sense in which Dr Hunter and his colleagues 
would have us believe ? 

Reading the final chapter of this book, in which its author writes with gusto 
of the “‘ revival of Biblical theology,” one cannot help feeling (as this reviewer has 
felt time and again in recent years) that much writing on the New Testament 
to-day is more concerned with gaining a verdict than pursuing an inquiry strictly 
in accordance with historical demands. If we have moved away from the desert 
heath of “‘ démodé Historismus”’ (p. 47), we seem to have entered the dark wood 
of Apologeticismus. 
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Dr Hunter’s conspectus has little to say about Roman Catholic New Testament 
scholarship. This is because the Roman Church has declared its position in 
advance of all research. It is therefore not surprising to find that Abbot Butler’s 
aim in The Originality of St Matthew is to re-establish the critical respectability of 
the Roman Catholic view of the priority of Matthew. The book is a critique of 
the now generally-accepted Two-document-Hypothesis. The method he employs 
is fashionable. It is to turn the weapons of criticism against its hitherto accepted 
results, to argue from (apparently) similar premises to different conclusions. 
Our author is an ingenious scholar with a flair for smelling out evidence in favour 
of his thesis. 

He begins by testing the Q Hypothesis. Weighed in the balance, it is found 
wanting. He concludes that no such “ sayings-source ” as Q ever existed. Luke, 
according to Butler, “‘ depends, in his ‘Q’ passages, directly upon Matthew.” 
Having abolished Q, it then becomes easy to dispense with the priority of Mark. 
The idea that Matthew copied from Mark is fallacious. The fact, as Butler sees 
it, is precisely the reverse. Always, Matthew is the perfect Gospel. Its version 
of a common saying usually illustrates “‘ the vast superiority of Matthew’s claim 
to originality.” It is either “an organic whole,” “a logical and rhetorical 
structure,” or “a paragraph of the highest organic unity.” Luke, on the other 
hand, compares most unfavourably with his prototype. His gospel is a “‘ curious 
mixture of copying, reminiscence, and modification,” his version of a common 
saying (¢.g. Luke xvii. 3-6) “a stunted torso.” Mark’s version (¢.g. iv, 10-12) 
is either “ quite plainly produced, by a procession of omission and rather awkward 
alteration, from a source indistinguishable from Matthew,” or it is the work of an 
extractor of “‘ snippets ” from a section of his source (p. 100). He “ spoils ” the 
Matthean narrative (p. 97), “ gets into trouble with his rendering ” of a passage 
from Matthew (p. 104), or “ reads rather like a clumsy piece of excerpting and 
abbreviations ” (Mark vi. 6-13). 

These and many similar judgments indicate the kind of result to which the 
author is led by the underlying assumption of Matthean priority. The book is 
based on certain unproved assumptions, amongst which are the following: 

(i) That the more harmonious, literary and logical readings are the more primi- 
tive (pp. 6, 11, passim). On this one might comment at length, but this at least 
may be said—that the architectonics of Matthew are those of a document carefully 
arranged for homiletic and catechetical purposes. It shows evident signs of 
careful editing. Surely the primitive character of such “‘a highly elaborated 
esthetic structure with a series of careful and deliberate interior balances” as 
Matthew xvi. 15-23 is suspect. Why should Luke and Mark want to disfigure 
the “‘ perfect text ” of Matthew? 

(ii) That Matthew is the “ intermediary ” or ‘“‘ middle term” between Mark 
and Luke and therefore the source of the other two, not the resultant (pp. 7, 10, 
1§, 21, passim). 

(iii) That “‘ Matthew was already a full-blown . . . Gospel” when Luke was 
composing his account (p. 24, n.). (Dom Butler cannot explain why Luke 
follows Mark’s order of narrative when, on his view, he was copying Matthew.) 
This is the kind of petitio principii which vitiates the work throughout. 

In general, the book leaves one with the impression that its author “ protests 
too much.” Protestant scholars will follow his arguments with interest, though 
hardly with conviction. 


Second Sight in Daily Life. By W. H. W. Sabine. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. Pp. 196, Bibliography, Glossary and Notes, and Index. 
125. 6d. 


The Mystery of Death. By Josiah Oldfield. London: Rider. Pp.172. 155. 
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Where Two Worlds Meet. By Arthur J. Findlay. London: Psychic Press. 
Pp. 624. 125. 6d. 

My Occult Diary. By Cornelius Tabori. Translated and edited by Paul 
Tabori. London: Rider. Pp. 248, illustrated. 18s. 

The Great Beast. ‘The Life of Aleister Crowley. By John Symonds. London: 
Rider. Pp. 316, Bibliography and Index, illustrated. 21s. 


Reviewed by A. D. Howell Smith (Weymouth) 


THE first of these books is concerned with what is known to-day as “ extra- 
sensory perception” in the nomenclature of Psychical Research. Such alleged 
phenomena as telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience and precognition belong to 
this category. Experiments and the careful scrutiny of reports—reports hailing 
from many countries and centuries—are held by numbers of serious persons to 
ground a strong case for the reality of knowledge acquired through other channels 
than the five senses and even anticipatory of events. 

Mr Sabine adduces his own experience as well as that of others. He is fully 
aware that fraud, chance and hallucination will account for many reports of 
“extra-sensory perception.” But he is convinced that everything cannot be 
explained in this way. 

Francis Bacon argued that superstitions are often due to the fact that men 
“count the hits and forget the misses.” A dog howls before a house and next 
day somebody dies there. So the dog’s how] is an example of canine precognition. 
But those who make this hasty inference forget the large number of cases of 
dogs howling before houses without any unpleasant sequel. If an event is dreamed 
of or seen in a waking hallucination before it takes place, and if the dream or the 
hallucination possesses many details in common with the subsequent reality, it 
does not seem unreasonable to discover genuine precognition here. But it should 
not be forgotten that pure coincidences of a striking character do take place. 
The question of precognition is a statistical question, and the ruling out of coinci- 
dence as an explanation can only be made with confidence when we know more 
of the proportion of fulfilled to unfulfilled hallucinatory anticipations. 

Mr Sabine certainly presents us with a large number of remarkable and appar- 
ently verified reports. But sometimes he strains the evidence for precognition, 
which he favours rather than the hypothesis of clairvoyance, though he does not 
deny clairvoyance. Let us take one example. Mr Sabine writes: “‘ One night in 
February 1939 I dreamed that I saw a stone sarcophagus which was opened by my 
Father to reveal the stone effigy of an ecclesiastic wearing a mitre. ‘Two or three 
days later, on February 10, the death of the Pope was announced” (p. 32). 
Because his father, in the dream, opened a sarcophagus holding a mitred ecclesiastic, 
and the Pope is a mitred ecclesiastic, and because Pope (Papa) means Father, 
Mr Sabine sees in his dream an example of precognition. The data given are far 
too slight for such an inference. Most people will see here nothing but coincidence 
of a hardly striking character. 

The experimental evidence furnished by Dr Rhine and other psychical researchers, 
which Mr Sabine mentions, is impressive but inconclusive. A long final chapter 
is called ‘‘ Towards the Solution.” We are asked to believe with Dr Hans Driesch 
that time is ‘‘a restriction in the field of appearances, nothing else.”” The undivided 
and simultaneous reality of past, present and future is broken up by our minds 
into multiform sequences. But all this is illusion. Is the present reviewer, who 
has entered his seventies, now a foetus, a baby, a boy, a young man and a corpse? 
Are birth and death illusions? Is my cremation simultaneous with my issuing 
from the womb? And are we really out of time while our normal minds are in it ? 
Does the timeless continuum of being create for itself the dream of time? 

Dr Josiah Oldfield, who is a distinguished and benevolent doctor and an 
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ardent vegetarian, for whom the slaughter of animals for food is a grave sin, sets 
forth his philosophy of life in The Mystery of Death. He is chiefly anxious to allay 
the fear of death, which besets so many. He has witnessed hundreds of death-beds, 
happy and unhappy. Dr Oldfield has no use for the popular theology of heaven 
and hell, or for the belief in an angry and avenging Creator. He believes in 
reincarnation. We pass, he is assured, from life to life. His theology seems to 
be rather arbitrarily eclectic, and he makes no attempt to prove his dogma of 
reincarnation. Still, the serene faith in the ‘‘ Father-Motherhood of God ” which 
he voices at the end of his book will command respect even from those who cannot 
share it. 

Mr Arthur Findlay is an author of wide repute among students of the occult, 
and has written many books on his favourite theme of survival after death. 
Enthusiastic spiritualists, but few others, unless their job is psychical research, 
will have the patience to read steadily through some six hundred pages of “ con- 
versations between this world and the next.” An appraisal of their value as 
“conclusive evidence of survival” depends on one’s bias. Taking the reports 
as they stand, one may ask whether tapping the subconsciousness of the living 
wiil not explain much, if not all, that is here recorded. The introductory chapter 
on life in Etheria tells us astonishing things on the strength of mediumistic 
utterances and occult physical and mental phenomena. Etheria, we learn, is 
inhabited, not only by men and women, who reach and remain at the stage of 
maturity, but by “trees, animals and flowers, being to all intents and purposes 
similar to this world” (p. 25). Do the astral forms of acorns, rosebuds and 
fecundated eggs of fishes pass into Etheria and there become oaks, roses and 
fishes, continuing thus for ever and ever? How can we envisage a world similar 
to ours, but where there is no change or decay or the propagation of new life? 
Etheria is a picture world where what we like to see persists just as we like to see it. 
The phenomena of the séance room do not turn this picture world into a real 
world independent of our wishes and our dreams. 

Count Tabori, whose last entry in his diary was made on April 15, 1944, was 
arrested two days later by the Hungarian Nazi Police and foully done to death 
for his courageous opposition to all that Nazism stood for. This curious and 
fascinating Occult Diary has been translated and edited by his son Paul. Queer 
phenomena and persons are described and discussed here. The late Count Tabori 
had a sceptical mind, but believed that there was a real metapsychical residuum 
after fraud and malobservation had been discounted. In his diary we come 
across a Spiritualist Museum containing “‘apports” of mice and other things 
(the fruit of spookish intervention), astrology, psychographology, “ holy rollers,” 
the unmasked humbug of the medium Lazslo Lazslo, spirit séances, a bewitched 
Peruvian, dowsing, occultism in war-time, and murder by a “ ghost.” Interviews 
with Dr Gustav Olak, Director of the Budapest Mental Hospital, Anatole France, 
Sigmund Freud and others are reported. Among the illustrations are several 
portraits. 

Mr Symonds has done his work pretty thoroughly; but, except as a pathological 
study, the life of Aleister Crowley was hardly worth writing. Reared by fanatical 
and narrow-minded parents, both of the Plymouth Brethren sect, Crowley 
revolted into utter detestation of Christian theology and Christian morality. 
His mother compared him to the Beast whom the Seer of the Revelation of Jobn 
saw rising out of the sea. Crowley named himself “‘ Master Therion ” and took, 
as his further designation, the Beast’s number 666. His two wives and many 
mistresses all came to unhappy ends. They were his “ scarlet women,” pledged to 
flout what most of us regard as sexual decency. 

1 An article by Dr Oldfield appeared in the H1ppert JourNAL, No. 3. Apart from Dr Jacks, 


he is the only living contributor of an article to Vol. I, though at least three of the reviewers 
are happily still with us. [Editor] 
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Was Crowley mad or only a scoundrel, exploiting the credulity and craziness 
of others? He seems to have partly believed in the supreme value of his réle 
as arch-magician and creator of a new religion, taking as his motto, “‘ Do what 
you will is the whole of the law.” This incredible man fed a skeleton with blood, 
cut the throat of a cat and poured it in a chalice, and crucified a toad in a blas- 
phemous ritual. He was the devotee of Osiris and other extinct divinities. And 
he certainly had poetic gifts. He died in 1947, at the age of seventy-two. The 
drugs and dope he had taken for many years would have killed most men. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians : Its Authorship, Origin and Purpose. By C. Leslie 
Mitton. O.U.P. Pp. 277, 6 appendices. 305. 


Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (Liverpool College) 


Dr MiTToN has written not only an important, but also a very good book 
indeed. Though a doctoral dissertation, his book has about it something of the 
“thriller.” Every clue is neatly arrayed before us, and impartially weighed. 
Carried along by the chain of the evidence, I found it was a book I could not put 
down, even though I did not agree with this particular detective’s solution of 
the problem. None the less, as a statement of the evidence the book should become 
the definitive treatment of its theme. It is a rarely exciting study, and is a model 
of clarity in its arrangement, language and style. 

The main body of the book is in four parts, dealing respectively with (1) the 
findings of previous enquiries, (2) and (3) the relationship of Ephesians with 
Colossians, and with the other Pauline letters, (4) the date of its composition. 
But perhaps the most important part of the book is the long and detailed 
Appendix I, in which the text of the Epistle is set out, and related line by line and 
word by word with (a) I Peter, () the Pauline letters excluding Colossians, (¢) 
Colossians. Upon the demonstration of these relationships hangs the main burden 
of Dr Mitton’s argument. This is the new factor he introduces into the debate. 

In the first part he sets out the difficulty that has been felt from the time of 
Erasmus, but mainly in the last 100 years, in accepting Pauline authorship. He 
refers with admiration to the work of E. J. Goodspeed; and although in the 
end he does not go quite so far with him as to support his conjecture of Onesimus, 
in old age and as a Bishop, writing a general introduction to the Pauline letters, 
an introduction which now figures as Ephesians, yet he does reach the radical 
conclusion and attributes the work to an imitator or “ conflator ” of about A.D. go. 

His book’s great value lies less in Dr Mitton’s conclusion than in his arrangement 
of the internal evidence, where it is shown that the case against Pauline authorship 
is very strong. The external evidence, however, is strongly in favour of Paul. 
Is the former strong enough to overthrow the latter? 

The absence of personal knowledge as well as the omission of év’Edeow from 
early MSS. suggest that if it is by Paul, it is certainly not to Ephesus. It is shown 
not to be, as Marcion had it, the Letter to the Laodiceans. On linguistic, stylistic 
and doctrinal grounds there are cogent arguments against Pauline authorship. 
Subject-matter and atmosphere suggest the sub-apostolic rather than the Apostolic 
period: the Gentile controversy seems to be settled; teferences to “‘ the holy 
apostles and prophets ” (ii. 20 and iii. 5) strike a non-Pauline note. In very 
careful detail Dr Mitton deploys his arguments against the Pauline authorship, 
showing that the writer of Ephesians uses Pauline words (e.g. wuarjpiov, oixovopia) 
in a non-Pauline sense, that he introduces non-Pauline doctrines, as the Descent 
into Hades, and that he has idiosyncrasies of style and syntax not found in Paul. 

He shows that the writer of Ephesians knew Colossians very well, but did not 
actually have a copy of the letter before him when writing Ephesians. Then to 
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show the peculiar relationship of Ephesians to the rest of the Pauline corpus he 
takes Philippians as a typical, comparable and undoubted Letter of Paul, and shows 
that there is in Ephesians a strikingly larger number of echoes than in Philippians. 
This he adduces as an argument for a Pauline imitator or “ conflator ” at work in 
Ephesians; for if Ephesians is minutely analysed, it is found that most of the 
Epistle can be traced to, or derived from, Pauline ideas, but these are expressed 
and explained in the style rather of an expositor than of Paul himself. 

Supposing that we do go all the way with Dr Mitton and agree that the Epistle 
cannot have come from Paul’s pen, where are we then? Are not the difficulties that 
ensue even greater than those from which we seek escape? We are asked to con- 
jure up in the sub-apostolic age a faithful disciple of Paul, who will on the one 
hand most cleverly put together a rehash of the master’s teaching, expanding 
it to meet present needs and adding some very profound ideas of his own, and 
yet on the other hand will misunderstand some of the master’s favourite words 
and use them in a sense quite other than his. So conscientious an imitator would 
not have made such blatant mistakes, and one capable of such mistakes would 
not be likely to be so very successful in representing his original. We are asked 
to believe that he was a Gentile, yet because he was assuming the persona of the 
master he speaks of himself as a Jew and addresses Gentiles as “‘ you that were 
far off,” and although he explains and simplifies certain Jewish ideas, he yet 
introduces without explanation or precedent the very expressive figure of “ the 
middle wall of partition.” This imitator, it is further claimed, so wrote himself 
into the part that he builds up the details of Paul’s imprisonment from other 
letters, but then lapses into his own person, with his references to “ the holy 
apostles and prophets ” (ii. 20 and iii. 5), and to himself as “‘ the least of all the 
saints ” (iii. 8). [The root-difficulty seems to be the combination of arguments 
which like the hydra has too many heads. (1) If Ephesians is unlike Paul—which 
it is—then it must be by another hand. (2) If it is like Paul—which it is shown to be 
—then it must be by an imitator.] The statistics adduced are indeed impressive, 
but can literary criticism be reduced to statistics ? 

The more the internal evidence is considered, the more difficult is it to ascribe 
Ephesians to Paul. The more the alternatives are considered, the more unlikely 
does each become. There is a real impasse here. If it is by a Pauline imitator, it 
is—despite the fashion of pseudonymity prevailing in those times—almost an 
audacious parody. “The hypothesis of an absolutely unknown theologian of so 
high an order in the second century,” wrote Bishop J. W. Hunkin, “ is not one to 
be lightly adopted.” Ephesians may fit ill with the rest of the Pauline corpus, but 
when we come to compare it with other pseudonymous works, the contrast between 
it and them is very much greater. The position is well summed-up by A. D. Nock: 
“‘ Ephesians, though not by Paul, is Pauline: the Pastorals as a whole are not.” 

I find the brilliance and serenity of Ephesians even more inexplicable if we 
place it in the sub-apostolic period than if we, despite all the difficulties, give it its 
traditional date—at the end of Paul’s life during the imprisonment at Rome. It 
certainly does not fit with Paul the writer that we know; but then it is a type of 
composition that we do not know. For it is a homily, rather than a letter, and 
as such it is unique (p. 14). The trappings of the Letter in which it is dressed I 
should regard as unauthentic, being appended at beginning and end to bring this 
work into line with the rest. 

My solution, for what it is worth, is that it is in substance Paul’s; I can conceive 
of its being a homily delivered in Rome toa group of his friends. Perhaps it was 
not dictated quite as the Epistles were, but was taken down more as a reporter 
takes down a speech or a sermon. That explains its relationship with Paul’s 
speech to the Ephesian elders at Miletus in Acts xx. If Ephesians were a kind of 
general homily, which perhaps received especial poignancy from being a final 
word from the Apostle before his death, it might be expected to be full of “ con- 
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flations,” and to admit, as lecture-notes do, of uncharacteristic syntax and even 
words. 

Dr Mitton’s case is well argued: the anti-Pauline evidence is cogent. But the 
verdict must remain Non liquet. His solution is Goodspeed’s, somewhat watered 
down. His book should be read by many, but it is doubtful if he will take them 
all with him all the way in his reconstruction. Of him we may well say what he 
says of Jiilicher, “‘ his judgements are marked with clear-minded discernment, 
wise caution and scrupulous fairness ” (p. 19 f.). 

I hope when another edition is called for, Dr Mitton will supply in his Biblio- 
graphy at least the dates, if not also the publishers, of the books to which he 
refers, 


Mental Prodigies. By Fred Barlow. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 256. 


12s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Denys Parsons (London) 


AN account of the amazing feats of lightning calculators was long overdue. 
Occasionally one comes across references in the literature to the arithmetical 
powers of Zerah Colburn, Ampére, Gauss, and Bidder, but Mr Barlow has 
unearthed a full score of prodigies and describes their lives and achievements in. 
some detail. He also lists a further score about whom information is meagre. 
With Miss Shakuntalla Devi and Leslie Welch, the “‘ Memory Man,” who have 
both appeared on radio and television, we are brought right up to date. 

From an armchair we can experience vicariously but vividly the thrills of being 
a spectator at a calculating demonstration. Consider, for example, Maurice 
Dagbert, born in Calais in 1913, who gave the cube root of 260,917,119 (= 639) 
in 4 seconds; raised 29 to the sixth power (= 594,823,321) in 13 seconds; raised 
89 to the sixth power (= 496,981,290,961) in 10 seconds; gave the number of 
seconds in 58 years (= 1,830,297,600) in 23 seconds, making due allowance for 
leap years. 

The Belgian, Oscar Verhaeghe, born in 1926, gave the s9th power of 2 
(= $76,460,752,303,423,488) in 30 seconds, and gave the square of 
$88,888,888,888,888 (= 790,123,456,790,121,876,543,209,876,544) in 40 seconds. 

When asked to give the factors of 36,083, Zerah Colburn immediately replied 
that it had none, which is the case, while Dase of Hamburg could multiply 
mentally two numbers each of 20 figures in 6 minutes; of 40 figures in 40 minutes; 
and of 100 figures in 8? hours. George Parker Bidder, at the age of ten, was 
asked to give the compound interest on £4,444 for 4,444 days at 44 per cent. 
per annum. Within 2 minutes he had the correct answer, £2,434 165. 5}4. 

How is it all done? It is a puzzling fact that very little exploratory work has 
been attempted; for those interested here is an almost virgin field for research. 
Mr Barlow has made the most of the very scanty information available. ‘ Many 
of them claim that they have not the slightest idea how it is done, the answer just 
comes visually into their minds, or they hear it mentally.” Dagbert, when 
multiplying 93 by 96, would proceed thus: 93 from 100 leaves 7; 96 from 100 
leaves 4. 7 X 4 = 28 which gives the last two figures. 93 minus 4 or 96 minus 7 
gives 89, the resulting answer being 8928. 

The child Colburn, having given correctly the product of 21,734 by 543 
(= 11,801,562), explained that mentally he had performed the somewhat simpler 
task of multiplying 65,202 by 181, 7.e. he had first divided 543 by 3 and multiplied 
the larger number by the same amount. Arumogam, a native of Ceylon, explained 
how he multiplied 2,555 by 3,437. He took the first number as 2,500 (24 thousand), 
the remainder being 55. The other number he took as 3,500 (34 thousand), the 
difference being 63. He would multiply 24 thousand by 3} thousand, and then 
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make the necessary addition for the remainder 55 and the necessary subtraction 
for the difference 63, “‘ and declare the result in the twinkling of an eye.” 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the science of mnemonics. The secret of 
the Giant Memory Act performed by stage telepathists and conjurers is revealed. 
Mr Barlow’s own code for it is both simple and ingenious, and by applying him- 
self to it for half an hour or so, the reader will be the master of a parlour trick 
which never fails to excite gasps of admiration. Ten minutes’ further study will 
bring the reward of being able to give instantly the day of the week for any date 
past or future since 1753 when the Gregorian calendar came into operation. 

Later chapters of this delightful book deal briefly with famous memorisers, 
chess prodigies, musical prodigies, arithmetical recreations, and magic squares. 
Thirty-nine literature references are given and there is an adequate index. 


Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. By Roland H. Bainton. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 422. 208. 


Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr Williams’s Library, London) 


THE publication of an English Edition of a work that first appeared in America a 
year ago is to be welcomed. There need be no misgivings at the appearance of yet 
another study of the life of Luther. Had there been more studies than there are, 
this fresh and stimulating book would have justified its place as a straightforward 
account of the man who not only precipitated the Reformation but was in himself 
a baffling combination of peasant home-spun with learned theologian and of 
vigorous common sense with oppressed conscience. 

The reader looking for a careful and sober study must not be put off by the 
somewhat flamboyant and rhetorical opening paragraphs, part of which have been 
rather unfortunately lifted to embellish the dust-cover, as if the author were one of 
those popularisers determined to sell education to an unreceptive public at all 
hazards. The “ Here I stand ” of the title soon gives way to the sober “life of 
Martin Luther ” of the sub-title and remains there firmly to the end of the course. 
Though the course is never dull, some of it is inevitably stiff going, but the diffi- 
culties are not shirked. The ten years of Luther’s life following the Diet of Worms, 
with all their complexity, are dealt with as fully and as clearly as the ten years that 
lie before; and the last years of Luther’s life, though not treated so fully, are 
treated fairly and not glossed over. 

If the author is happiest in recounting the historical development of events he 
succeeds also in making Luther’s thought at various stages sufficiently clear and 
relates it carefully to the thought of those with whom he came in conflict. He has 
also good chapters on Luther as a translator of the Bible and as maker of hymns 
for his Church. 

One could perhaps have wished that Mr Bainton had chosen for his title “I 
can no other ” instead of the first half of the famous phrase from the scene at 
Worms, “‘ Here I stand, I can no other,” for his account shows clearly enough 
how Luther was driven to more and more uncompromising revolt from Rome 
because he could do no other once he was committed to condemnation of the 
externality and venality of Indulgences. Unless he was to retract (and his whole 
conscience revolted at the idea) he found himself forced on step by step. First 
only a protest at an abuse; then a denial of the Papal claim to authority (because 
the Pope upheld the abuse); next a revolt against the Canon Law (because it 
could be called in as evidence for the defence); 2nd finally the, to himself, startling 
admission, that he was no better than the condemned Hussites. The author does 
not stress, neither does he conceal, the expedients to which Luther was driven by 
each turn of events or the inconsistencies into which he was led, as for instance 
when he gave quite different accounts of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper (p. 141 ff.). Perhaps the “‘ Here I stand” fits better Luther’s later life 
when, with his solid common sense and essential moderation, if not conservatism, 
he found himself trying to dig his heels in and make a stand against the many 
excesses and rash experiments which were thrust upon the infant cause by the over- 
eager and excited amongst his followers. 

A notable feature of the book is its use of telling illustrations from contemporary 
wood-cuts, which are included not merely to adorn the page but to illustrate 
points in the text. The same successful use of illustration extends to the selection 
of quotations, e.g. Luther on the importance of labour, instancing the visit of the 
shepherds to Bethlehem and returning to their sheep instead of becoming monks: 
“‘ The sheep would have been in a sorry way if they had not.” Or again Luther 
defending schoolteacners and other brain workers: “‘ They say writing is just 
pushing a feather, but I notice that they hang swords on their hips and feathers 
in high honour on their hats. . . . As for schoolteaching, it is so strenuous that no 
one ought to be bound to it for more than ten years.” 

The book is not burdened with critical discussions of disputed points of inter- 
pretation, and in this sense it is not so much a book for the specialist as for the 
general reader. It is however fully documented, and references for those who wish 
to verify them are given in a list at the end. So, too, for those who wish to push 
their study of Luther further there is a good bibliography, mainly of recent work. 


Blaise Pascal: Pensées. Edition MS. 3 Vols. I Textes, II Notes, HI 
Documents. Introduction and Notes by Louis Lafuma. Paris: Editions 
du Luxembourg. 1951. No price. 


Reviewed by Harold Knight (Lambeth Palace Library) 


In these three fine volumes of Pascal’s Pensées with introduction and notes by 
Louis Lafuma we have a new edition of great importance, described by the editor 
as “‘ édition MS. (des manuscrits).” It may be said to represent the highest degree 
of scientific exactitude attainable in the determination and presentation of the text 
of Pascal’s Pensées—left in an admittedly confused, fragmentary, and only partially 
classified state—though one may wonder whether this fidelity and accuracy is not 
attained at the expense of the larger virtues of illumination and edification. The 
principle upon which this new edition is based is that the fundamental manuscript 
for the editing of the Pensées—that known as Copie des Pensées (Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, fonds francais No. 9203)—is not, as was until recently supposed, a first draft 
of the Port Royal edition, but the copy of the original manuscripts made by 
Pascal’s friends and relations after his death, and that the unfinished classification 
which it offers is the work of Pascal himself, whom increasingly severe illness at 
the end of 1658 prevented from completing the task he had taken in hand. These 
principles result in part from the researches and editorial work of Zacharie Tour- 
neur (1938-42) and emerge from a collation of the Copie with the Recuei/ Original 
des Pensées (Bib. Nat. f. fr. 9202). It appears that Pascal did not, as has long been 
supposed, jot down his thoughts as they came to him on small scraps of paper and 
leave behind him a mere jumble of disconnected sections which it is the editor’s 
task to fashion into a comprehensive design. The prevalence of this idea in the 
past has led to an unduly audacious freedom in the presentation of the pensées, 
which, as Sainte-Beuve suggests, have consequently been moulded after the image 
of each generation that interprets them. So diverse have been these interpreta- 
tions that one eminent professor asks whether the editing of Pascal’s Pensées is 
really an attempt to unfold the thought of Pascal or an exercise in a university 
dissertation. In passing, we may remark that the very wealth and variety of these 
interpretative editions is a signal testimony to the depth and richness of Pascal’s 
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mind in its maturity. He whose mind reaches out to universal and essential truth, 
and is capable of expressing it pregnantly, unlocks for humanity a treasure-house 
of thought which each man can elucidate and apply as he needs. However this 
may be, the pendulum has now swung in the opposite direction and in this edition 
we havea severe attempt to reproduce Pascal’s own systematisation of his thought 
in so far as he had achieved it at the time of his death. 

Such an effort was certainly needed, though how far in the nature of the case it 
can be successful is another matter. It was needed in order that justice might be 
done to a fundamental characteristic of Pascal’s genius. The impression usually 
gained from Pascal’s Pensées, in their fragmentary and episodic form, is that Pascal 
belongs to the species of pensée-writer which France has produced in abundance. 
The class of writer we have in mind is that well exemplified by Pascal’s near- 
contemporary La Bruyére—the writer whose mind excels in observing, describing, 
analysing, in noting the significant detail, in flashing forth a multitude of ingenious 
ideas and suggestions, but without having the philosophic grasp and profundity 
to gather up and concentrate this wealth of detailed observation and to illuminate 
in its order, unity and sequence the profound truth, rather than truths, to which 
it points. But the mind of Pascal was essentially of the philosophic, systematising 
type. While not denying him the gift of brilliant observation and description— 
he was in fact one of the most acute analytical observers of man and his strange, 
tragic conduct—we would insist that he was still more gifted with the power of 
deduction and inference, of presenting truth in its massive unity and ultimate 
roots. Hence the extreme importance which he attached to the question of order. 
Originality, he thought, consists not so much in the discovery of new truths as in 
a new and revealing presentation of ancient truth. 

It is most unlikely that a mind of this cast and powerful originality would be 
indifferent, even in the early stages of his great masterpiece of Christian apologetics, 
to the question of order and arrangement. It now appears from this edition that 
Pascal before he died had made considerable progress in the methodical classifica- 
tion of his thoughts. His material method of working was to use large sheets of 
paper, to separate the sections of his writing by drawing lines across the sheet, 
then to cut them up and arrange them in bundles under the appropriate heading. 
Twenty-seven such bundles of subject-matter have been constituted under titles 
like Ordre, Vanité, Misére, Ennui, etc. The last thirty-three series of texts remain 
unclassified and are here given according to the order and arrangement found in 
the Copie, i.e. without subject headings. 

Although it is of capital importance thus to have a faithful reproduction of the 
text as found shortly after Pascal’s death, one may well doubt whether Pascal him- 
self would have remained content with his original mode of classification accord- 
ing to subject-matter. Surely his thought would eventually have shaped itself 
according to some more vital and intrinsic order, as is implied by the note in which 
he enables us to pierce the secret of this ultimate order: “ I] faut commencer par 
montrer que la religion n’est point contraire 4 la raison... la rendre ensuite 
aimable, faire souhaiter aux bons qu’elle fut vraie et puis montrer qu’elle est vraie.” 
This consideration suggests the one disadvantage of the present edition and the 
partial justification for the more freely interpretative editions which have pre- 
ceded it. 


The Hall of Light: A Study of Early Chinese Kingship. By W. E. Soothill. 
London: Lutterworth Press. Pp. xxii + 289. 255. 


Reviewed by David Hawkes (Oxford) 


THE sinologist lives in a lonely world for the most part, and it is scarcely surprising 
that he should endeavour, where he can, to establish points of contact with other 
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disciplines. This work, as its sub-title suggests, is an essay on the sacerdotal 
nature of kingship in ancient China. “ What Sir James Fraser in his work on 
magic and religion called ‘ homeopathic or imitative magic,’ ” says the introduction, 
“seems to me to explain and clarify the significance of the ritual of China’s early 
leaders, wise men and kings.” 

William Soothill, late Professor of Chinese at Oxford University, was engaged 
in this study during the last ten years of his life, and died before he could finally re- 
examine and revise the manuscript. This has been done, as a work of pietas, by his 
daughter and a former student, and they have edited with care and an eye on the 
advances that have been made in Chinese studies, especially archzology, since 
Professor Soothill’s death. 

The book begins with an examination of the Y#eh Ling, or “ Monthly Obser- 
vances,” compiled by Han scholars of the second century B.c. This is an almanac 
which gives an astronomical position for each month of the year, allots it its 
tutelary god, magic number, taste, colour and musical note, and describes the 
proper ritual behaviour of the “‘ Son of Heaven” during it—and the dire conse- 
quences to man, beast and crops if he should apply an inappropriate ritual. Much 
of this will have a familiar ring for students of anthropology. 

From this proceeds a discussion of the ming #’ang, the “ Hall of Light ” of the 
title, which appears in the literary traditions variously as a place of sacrifice to the 
ancestors, a seat of government, or a college for princes. About its architecture 
there was great diversity of opinion, but the measurements were in each case 
magical, and there seems to have been agreement that it was “‘ round above and 
square below.” Most versions included a tower. The Empress Wu of the T’ang 
dynasty, we are told, built one 294 feet high,—ubris that was punished by heaven’s 
lightning. To the tower Professor Soothill attaches great importance. The 
ming t ang was in origin, he says, an observatory in which the ancient king officiated 
as astronomer and priest. His prime function was not to govern, but to provide 
a calendar, of supreme importance to an agricultural community and the basis of all 
civilisation. That is why Chinese tradition described its legendary “‘ emperors ” 
as passive figures, ruling by virtue only of their Té, or magical “ potency.” 

To what extent should Professor Soothill’s picture of a line of astronomer priest- 
kings extending far back into the mists of pre-history be modified in the light of 
the recent advances in paleography and archxology to which the editors refer? 
The important place occupied by astronomy in Chinese as in other ancient cultures 
cannot be denied; indeed, it is as well to be reminded of this when the recent 
discovery of phallicism has sometimes overshadowed other elements in that 
culture, with the result, for example, that phallic symbolism has been seen in jade 
objects that were probably astronomical in origin. Nor can it be denied that 
vestiges of culture-patterns common among other ancient and primitive societies, 
as for instance totemism and matrilineal descent, are discoverable in ancient 
Chinese society. [It is even a little disconcerting to be assured by Professor 
Soothill (on p. 44) that the Stone Age “is now known to have existed in China 
as elsewhere.”] But when it comes to details, one feels that he would have been 
far more sceptical had he written the book to-day. 

There is no historical evidence for the existence of the ming fang as an institution 
before its “ revival ” by the Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty in the second century 
B.C.; and even though there may be a “ hard core of truth ” inside the rationalisings 
and systematisings of Han thinkers, one should remember in this connection the 
extent to which their theorisings on cosmology, legendary history and magic were 
dominated by political considerations,—the legitimising of a new dynasty and the 
justifying of social and political changes. 

The picture gradually emerging to-day of China before the second millenium B.c. 
is of several main tribal divisions differing considerably in race and culture. One 
therefore has to use with extreme care the concept of “ dynasty ” imposed upon 
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ancient “ iistory ” y Hon philosopher-historians. Bronze and bone alike lend 
no support to the conicntion that the Shang-Ti, or “high god” of ancient 
tradition, ‘: a plural term; :t was the synthesis of different cultures, each with its 
own “ Ligh god,” that produced the plurality of T7 in later times. Likewise, the 
division of the year into five seasons was not ancient: the paleographic evidence 
is for only two. And as for the ancient king being a Corn King, the oracle bones 
are preoccupied at least as much with flocks and herds and their pasturing and 
fodder as with the cultivation of cereals, and refer to a cult-hero, Wang Hai, who 
was clearly a Shepherd King. 

However, it would be ungenerous to find missing what this book does not claim 
to present. There remains in it much that will be of interest to the anthropologist 
and the general reader, and some intriguing parallels, as, for instance, of the ming 
#ang and the Roman Regia, that will provide food for thought. 
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